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A Canvass of American Literature 
Since 1900 


I 
THE PATTERN OF OUR MILIEU 


T is unfortunate that the books of Irving 
Babbitt and Paul Elmer More have not 
been more widely pondered by the literary 

workers of their own country. For they alone 
among our critics give such terms as classi- 
cism, romanticism, naturalism, neoclassicism, 
and humanitarianism any complete and stable 
meaning. To do that requires both compre- 
hensiveness and finesse, the wide outlook that is 
able to see details in their proper setting. 
Could we acquire, from a study of their writ- 
ings, such a general outlook, and then look 
upon the affairs of our contemporary literary 
scene, we might conceivably find that these 
doings and movements of to-day would fall into 


an unconscious arrangement or order. 
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As it is, we, both writers and readers, are 
in darkness. We perceive our milieu only 
piecemeal: we are hazy about its origins: and 
certainly we have scarcely any notion of where 
it is tending. The effect on our judgments is 
to reduce them to chance opinions, and we are 
equally uncertain as to what new elements it 
would be desirable to introduce into our liter- 
ary life, and for what ends. Often we are like 
peasants who knowing at most only our prov- 
ince, and that vaguely, judge it to be the world. 

Whereas an assimilation of the works of 
Paul Elmer More and Irving Babbitt might 
give us at least a metropolitan air. We should 
visit the capital cities of literature and be so 
placed as to see how the roads have ramified 
outwards. 

American literature since about 1905 has 
been written by three generations, an Elder, a 
Middle, and a Younger one, and it happens that 
these generations differ not alone in age, which 
is unimportant, but in attitude, standards, char- 
acter and direction, which is the valid basis 
for distinguishing them. 

The Elder Generation represented by the 
two critics I have mentioned is classical in 
spirit. The Middle Generation, headed by J. E. 
Spingarn in esthetics, by Theodore Dreiser 
and Sherwood Anderson in fiction, by Eugene 
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O’Neill in the theater, by Carl Sandburg, 
Edgar Lee Masters, Amy Lowell, et al., in 
poetry, and by Van Wyck Brooks and H. L. 
Mencken in criticism, is the romantic spirit in 
full insurgence. It was in large measure a 
recoil from the intellectual and ethical discipline 
of its elders. And the Younger Generation, 
that of Ernest Hemingway, Glenway Wescott, 
E. E. Cummings, Kenneth Burke, Yvor Win- 
ters, Allen Tate, and others still less known, 
is again in recoil to some degree, this time 
from the Middle Generation. The general at- 
titudes of these younger writers are unformed 
and show at present a mingling of romantic, 
neoclassical, and religious strains. What 
unites them and differentiates them from the 
others is primarily an intense preoccupation 
with questions of skill in writing. They are 
the most esthetically inclined grouping. Fur- 
thermore, their common interest in ideas sets 
them apart from their immediate predecessors 
who made their values emotional rather than 
intellectual and at the same time this interest 
in ideas draws some of them toward the Elder 
critics, 

The situation can almost be summarized in 
a diagram. Imagine that on the right side of 
a sheet of paper a solid black circle is made. 
Let this stand for the Elder Generation of 
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Babbitt and More, for we attribute to them 
solidity and definiteness. We make further 
associations with this symbol: extensive 
scholarship, a bias against romanticism, the 
maintenance of classical religion and classical 
humanism, conservatism in general outlook. 
Then proceeding toward the left, let us draw 
(it seems fitting to employ here a red crayon) 
a single wavy horizontal line. The open space 
between this wave line and the circle will sig- 
nify a break in continuity of thought and feel- 
ing, and the new symbol stands of course for 
the rebellious and obviously emotional Middle 
Generation. Here we think of socialism and 
other humanitarian movements, of the height 
of the craze for psychoanalysis, of the natural- 
istic novel and impressionistic criticism and the 
lyrism of passionate adolescence. We recall the 
young figure of Randolph Bourne, heroic in his 
way, and we find that we have already for- 
gotten the poetry of James Oppenheim. Then 
another space indicating another break in con- 
tinuity of impulse and we draw (perhaps using 
a green crayon) a dotted circle. This is at thé 
extreme left and is for the Younger Generation 
still in its formative stage. In addition to those 
already named as members of this generation, 
we think of Hart Crane, Mark Turbyfill, S. 
Foster Damon, Malcolm Cowley: there are per- 
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haps fifteen young writers who promise well 
that could be named. They are suspicious of 
the enthusiasms of the Middle Generation and 
their immediate influences are such writers as 
T. S. Eliot, Ezra Pound, William Carlos Wil- 
liams, Wallace Stevens, and, in the case of two 
or three, Waldo Frank. 

Thus far no provision has been made in our 
imaginary diagram for these influencing 
writers: they do not fit into any of the major 
groups. Not one of them is purely classical and 
not one of them is in accord with the Middle 
Generation. At the same time they are too 
mature to go in with the younger men. I find 
it convenient to call these writers and several 
more such as Marianne Moore and Evelyn 
Scott the Makers of a Rainbow. The title 
seems worthy by reason of their superior and 
brilliant artistry. They are continuators within 
the milieu, joining loosely the adult ideology of 
the Elder critics with the nascent ideology of 
the Younger writers. I do not mean that they 
are in accord with either, only that the plane on 
which they think and write is a plane on which 
a communication from old to new could be 
made. So we shall imagine an arched line (in 
purple) drawn from the solid circle on the 
right passing high over the wave line in the 
center and descending on the nebulous circle at 
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the left. This is the rainbow span of recent 
American letters. 

Here we have, I think, a ground plan for our 
present literary activities—always supposing 
the observer of them has digested the tradition- 
alism of Babbitt and More and can tell a neo- 
classical tendency from a classical one, knows 
why naturalism is a form of romanticism on 
all fours, and can distinguish between human- 
ism and humanitarianism, can tell, that is, a 
hawk from a hernshaw. 

We can simplify matters still further by 
adopting certain principles of exclusion. One 
can rule out, for example, the faux bon, the 
affectation of literary art as exemplified in 
Joseph Hergesheimer. And we can, if we 
choose, herd together the replaceable writers 
(such as Edna St. Vincent Millay) of what- 
ever school and rope them off from our field 
of attention. 

What is left is fairly consistent with the 
pattern set forth. Here and there are, of 
course, oddly placed figures. W. C. Brownell 
is usually taken as a spokesman for classicism, 
whereas he is only a standpatter. Brought up 
on the Victorian brands of romanticism, there 
he sticks in opposition to the naturalistic vogue 
that has gained so much prestige since Zola. 
Robert Frost, a poet whose good sense includes 
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him in the humanistic tradition, is still more 
definitely apart from his generation. 

If this is a true picture of our present liter- 
ary environment, what can we expect of it in 
the immediate future? Despite the firm ac- 
complishments of Robert Frost, Irving Bab- 
bitt and Paul Elmer More, we can hardly 
expect the classical spirit to be vigorously con- 
tinued. The late Stuart P. Sherman had his 
opportunity and quickly made traditionalism 
in America deliquescent—by introducing into 
it the very element More and Babbitt relent- 
lessly exclude, the element of unselective sym- 
pathy or, as Sherman called it, “the religion of 
democracy.” In short, Sherman’s wish to in- 
gratiate the “common citizen” into the presence 
of the classical sources ended in a weakening 
and compromising and cheapening of those 
sources in his writing. And now there are no 
successors looming forward to uphold the tra- 
ditions of our classical heritage. 

That leaves the field to the Middle Genera- 
tion and whatever the younger men can do, and 
our main expectation can be that the romantics 
will go on dominating for some time to come. 
The whole Zeitgeist is not only with them, but 
it affects in less or greater degree their young 
opponents. We shall have plenty of “realism” 
and naturalism in the future and more and 
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more subjectivity proudly expressed in criti- 
cism and poetry. But the young men, being 
better versed in esthetics and more given to 
intellectualism, will do all these things better. 
So we can hope reasonably for a more skilled, 
a more sophisticated, a richer and more various 
American literature. 

The question naturally arises, are there any 
new ideas which could be introduced into the 
minds of our writers, ideas of another order 
than those they are now accustomed to, which 
might have the effect of stimulating American 
literature to rise to a new level? 

In the last study of this volume my attempt 
has been to introduce for serious trial the idea 
of a clear and remote pole star for the guid- 
ance of literary endeavors, to introduce, that is, 
the idea of a quest for perfection in both liter- 
ature and character of living. There are other 
ideas that suggest themselves to go with this: 
the growth of a profound and embracing 
skepticism is one. Another is the cultivation 
of common sense, which is a decision common 
to the intellect, the emotions, and the practical 
instincts. Or, to put the matter another way, 
the meanings of the following words, totality 
of view, impartiality, and purposiveness of 
writing and reading, if they should penetrate 
both our reason and our feelings, might stir us 
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to work for a true rebirth of culture here in 
America. 

In the various studies of individuals selected 
for this volume I have taken just a number of 
specimens—in some cases not the finest avail- 
able, for example, not T. S. Eliot and not 
Waldo Frank—but those chosen will show, so 
I hope, the detailed figuring of the general 
pattern. In the case of Paul Elmer More my 
aim has been no more than to suggest that it is 
important for us not to disregard the Shel- 
burne Essays and later books. For Professor 
Babbitt’s works I have endeavored merely to 
write an introduction. From the Middle Gen- 
eration three figures are selected: Theodore 
Dreiser for a discussion of the motivation of 
writers, Edwin Arlington Robinson because by 
many he is taken as the summit of American 
poetry, and Vachel Lindsay because he exhibits 
all the hopefulness of his generation and simul- 
taneously the complete lack of grounds for 
those hopes. Wallace Stevens, Marianne 
Moore and William Carlos Williams I take to 
be stripes in our rainbow of contemporary lit- 
erary art: each is in the last analysis minor. 

The Younger Writers are represented by 
Kenneth Burke, Hart Crane and Jean Toomer 
and if this seems a disproportionate number of 
newcomers, my answer is that the potentialities 
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or “promise” of the new writers are to me more 
impressive than the total fulfillment of older 
writers such as Sinclair Lewis, Amy Lowell, 
and Sherwood Anderson. Burke shows to an 
advanced degree the estheticism of the new 
generation and Crane voices in a gorgeous style 
the “mystical” emotionalism of a modern ro- 
mantic. Toomer I present as a living symbol 
of a really serious search for values, and from 
a consideration of him one naturally passes to 
the last study on American literature and the 
unattainable. 
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PAUL ELMER MORE: A RELIGIOUS 
DUALIST 


HE first volume of the Shelburne Essays 
appeared in 1904 and the author, Paul 
Elmer More, at that time forty years of 

age, has had since then a fluctuating career in 
respect of prestige and influence, although the 
course of his ideas has been remarkably con- 
sistent. He began as a professor of Sanskrit 
and classical literature, contributed regularly 
critical essays to the leading intellectual week- 
lies and monthlies of the period (the Indepen- 
dent, the New York Evening Post, the Nation, 
and the Unpopular Review), collected these 
essays into volume after volume of the Shel- 
burne Essays, emerged prominently into liter- 
ary circles with his editorship of the Nation 
(then, of course, strongly conservative), and 
finally retired to Princeton, New Jersey, to 
lead the quiet existence of an independent 
scholar occupied chiefly with the Greek tra- 
dition in philosophy and religion. 
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I am not certain that one could say that 
More has greatly influenced Professor Babbitt 
who is one year younger and began writing 
four years after More’s first book, but there 
has been an exchange of ideas between the two 
and there has existed a mutual respect. 
Clearly, they stand together in their opposition 
to the romantic and humanitarian drift, their 
scholarly background is similar and in each 
case includes Oriental studies, and More owes 
many loyalties to classical humanism. But 
there is this difference: Professor Babbitt owes 
allegiances to the religious virtues proclaimed 
in the classical era but keeps his center of grav- 
ity in the humanistic position and utilizes 
humanistic technics, whereas More centers in 
the religious dualism of the same period and 
takes in humanism by extension of his sympa- 
thies. 

I suppose that the heyday of Paul Elmer 
More’s influence on his contemporaries was 
when he was editing the Nation (1909-1914). 
Then, as the Middle Generation charged over 
the literary landscape, his voice appeared to be 
more and more obscured by the din. But 
among those things for which some day, per- 
haps, H. L. Mencken and Van Wyck Brooks 
will not be thanked is their disparagement of 
this excellent and tcnic conservative critic. 
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Mencken used him as a stock figure, calling him 
various sorts of a dry long-skirted pundit, an 
attack that has been easily refuted. It is juster 
to say that many things which revolt Paul 
Elmer More cause nowadays only disapproval 
in those of the younger critics like T. S. Eliot 
and Kenneth Burke who are somewhat rehabil- 
itating More’s reputation. The attack by 
Brooks which came in Letters and Leadership 
(1918) was a little more subtle. 

Much of this attack, it is true, was mere 
emotional disagreement, and almost simmers 
down to this proposition: the same feeling 
which in yourself you call right indignation you 
call bad temper in your opponent. But an 
issue was raised in an indirect fashion. Brooks 
maintained that the strength of the case of his 
elders rested wholly on the assumption that 
literature ought to spring not from the emo- 
tions but from the intellect. This he denied, and 
asserted that there had occurred a failure and 
breakdown of intellectualism among his elders. 
But how, says one who recalls the objections 
both Babbitt and More make to the rationalism 
of neoclassicism and the pains they have taken 
to assign the intellect a subordinate function 
to the “higher intuitions” of experience, does 
Brooks read this amazing assumption into 
their writings? a 
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Nonetheless there was a real dividing issue, 
and that concerned the different valuations 
placed on the emotions by the Elder and the 
Middle Generations. Paul Elmer More does 
indeed object to the kind of culture of the emo- 
tions that runs through the Middle Genera- 
tion, but that is not to be interpreted as a wish 
to oust the emotions from literature. On the 
contrary, it is emotions of another order that 
More seeks, ideas of another order, and expe- 
rience of another order. It may sound strange 
to those who have listened sympathetically to 
the Middle Generation, but actually this critic 
wishes for more fullness in literature than the 
Middle Generation has dreamed of demanding 
from books. 

In fact, Paul Elmer More is probably the 
best living American critic. Or word it this 
way, he and Professor Babbitt represent the 
greatest maturity of judgment now displayed 
in the American literary scene. 

One cause for this is that both have gone 
through the woods of esthetics and come out on 
the far side. I know that it is customary to 
say that More—or Babbitt for that matter—is 
wanting in the so-called esthetic sense, but 
there is enough direct esthetic analysis in 
More’s writings to string together quotations 
to show the contrary. It is a small point to 
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mention, but in the first volume of the Shel- 
burne Essays can be found a detailed chapter 
on versification revealing More’s grasp of the 
problems of the ear in poetry, and further- 
more, pedantic though it may be, it is a feat in 
metrical understanding beyond the powers of 
many of the reviewers who glibly write on the 
“beauties” of poetry of our hour without be- 
traying any intimate and routine knowledge of 
the craft. The point is this: the esthetic re- 
sponse with More is made minor because he 
has his attention on a larger and inclusive pat- 
tern of response to literature. 

Some potency is loaned the charge of esthetic 
insensitivity when More’s style is questioned. 
It is better writing than the rugged serviceable 
diction that Professor Babbitt gets along with, 
but I am afraid that More’s writing can be 
almost damned by the adjective, correct. For 
that is what it is, good by the absence of ob- 
scurity, incoherence, inaccuracies and verbal 
infelicities rather than good by the presence of 
positive and outstanding qualities. But if his 
style does not endow his outlook with much 
force and compulsion, does not in short power- 
fully enlist the reader’s imagination, it is suffi- 
cient to take a clear message to the reason. 
And that message is the inclusive and large 
pattern of response More makes to letters. 
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Here his scholarship is of great aid. Unlock- 
ing varied literatures by his linguistic attain- 
ments, he has read extensively in the original 
French, German, Latin, Greek, Sanskrit and 
Italian as well as in the English tongue. His 
ability to range about not only from literature 
to literature but into the half-forgotten dusty 
nooks of the English library can be verified by 
a glance at the Index to the eleven volumes of 
the Shelburne Essays. Under B, for example, 
we find that he has written essays on the fol- 
lowing: Francis Beaumont, William Beckford, 
Mrs. Aphra Behn, Bishop Berkeley, the 
Bhagavad Gita, Blake, Sir Thomas Browne, 
Robert Browning, Bunyan, Fanny Burney, 
Samuel Butler and Byron. Furthermore, his 
scholarship is specialized as well as general: 
writing on Mrs. Aphra Behn, for instance, he 
will assemble enough relevant erudition to mis- 
lead one into supposing that he was a lifelong 
student of this particular author and the imme- 
diate forces that touched her. 

Occasionally, he commits pedantic triviali- 
ties, such as undue zest in verifying dates, 
places, facts for their own sake, but on the 
whole he steadily strikes one by the purposive- 
ness of his scholarship. Other American crit- 
ics are sometimes erudite, acquiring facts as 
pure information; others are well acquainted 
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with certain spans of the world’s literature; 
but a few, and among them Paul Elmer More, 
direct their scholarship primarily to obtain a 
whole view of a given literature, tendency, 
school or writer. Evidently, maturity of judg-— 
ment is partially dependent upon such purpo- 
sive scholarship. That is to say, it is more 
difficult to be fired into extravagant enthusiasm 
by Benedetto Croce if one knows and keeps 
the tradition of idealism in mind. 

But, in More’s case, the ripeness and pro- 
fundity of his judgments can be traced to a 
factor that is much more important than his 
scholarly talents, and that factor is his close- 
ness to certain powerful and noble sources in 
antiquity, such sources as Plato, early Chris- 
tianity and the Forest Philosophers of India 
feeding him most frequently. A weaker elec- 
tric current in proximity to a strong current 
finds itself strengthened perceptibly, and some- 
thing similar seems to happen in More, who is 
not a source himself, but whose thought and 
feeling are induced to vibrate at a higher rate, 
as it were, by proximity to these old-time highly 
charged currents of life. Scholarship may 
give him an approximation to a total view, but 
Plato, the early Fathers of Christianity and the 
Bhagavad Gita give him an elevation that re- 
solves the total view into hill, valley, plain and 
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mountain range. Being thus assisted to a van- 
tage point on a height, he does not often mis- 
take a little rise in the ground for a mountain 
top. He does not, that is to say, lose perspec- 
tive in treating recent writers. 

Perhaps More can be defined as a Platonist 
with a Victorian education. For it is upon 
Plato’s philosophy that he places most reliance 
and to which he adds certain religious over- 
tones. Unfortunately, all of us must approach 
Plato’s doctrines from this side of Neo-Plato- 
nism and not from the other side, that is from 
Plato’s source, Pythagoras. And thus it is that 
while Plato may represent the last crystalliza- 
tion of the Pythagorean impulse, we have to 
take him to-day as a source for Platonism and 
Neo-Platonism, and something essential to the 
true understanding of him may have been lost. 
That essential something may be a psychologi- 
cal system the knowledge of which might give 
decisive tones in the place of the religious over- 
tones that More sounds in order to make Pla- 
tonism more than a philosophy. 

More himself has seen the need of basing a 
psychology on Plato and instead of trifling 
with the provisional “science” of psychoanaly- 
sis he tried to deduce a system that would in- 
clude the soul, the imagination, the will, the 
reason as well as the emotions and the thinking 
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to which most of modern psychology confines 
itself. The rock on which More as psycholo- 
gist, philosopher and literary critic builds his 
theses is religious dualism. 

To wit, his essay on Tennyson. I have said 
that Paul Elmer More is a Platonist with a 
Victorian education, and his sympathy is with 
such a poet as Tennyson or such a novelist as 
J. H. Shorthouse. He is just a little predis- 
posed to like the innocuous in recent belles 
lettres, but his friendliness does not vitiate the 
severity and clarity of his judgments. So he 
expresses his esteem for Tennyson’s robust 
personality, including the Rabelaisian earthy 
aspects of his life, and praises the mysticism 
that occasionally gleams in the verse when he 
felt himself “‘an entity set apart from the flow- 
ing of time.” But firmly he objects to what- 
in Tennyson he names the Victorian compro- 
mise. He objects to prettiness and a facile rec- 
onciliation between science and faith whereby 
one accepts science and includes God in an 
evolutionary process that is optimistically 
viewed. 

Says More, “If we examine the spirit of 
compromise, which made the official poet in 
Tennyson, we shall see that it rests finally on a 
denial of religious dualism, on a denial, that is, 
of the consciousness, which no reasoning of 
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philosophy and no noise of the world can ever 
quite obliterate, of two opposite principles in 
us, one bespeaking unity and peace and infinite 
life, the other calling us to endless change and 
division and discord. Just this cleft within our 
nature the Victorians attempted to gloss over. 

“Tn the official compromise of In Memoriam 
he—not only he, but God Himself—is one with 
the sum of things in their vague temporal 
progress.” 

There, generally stated, is More’s central 
affirmation, which he believes is inherent in his 
sources. It is accompanied by a skepticism, 
rare and inclusive and profound, for which he 
also thanks his master, Plato. ‘No doubt,” 
More has written, “we are not alone in the 
universe. Forces beat upon us from every side 
and are as really existent to us as ourselves: 
their influence upon ourselves we know, but 
their own secret name and nature we have not 
yet heard—not from Mr. James, or Mr. Brad- 
ley, or another. Until that prophet has ap- 
peared, I do not see what better thing we can 
do than to hold our judgment in a state of com- 
plete skepticism, or suspension, in regard to 
the correspondence of our inner experience 
with the world at large, neither affirming nor 
denying; while we accept honestly the dualism 
of consciousness as the irrational fact.” 
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I am tempted to close my brief for More at 
this point. I started with the fact that the 
Middle Generation “shelved” More and briefly 
indicated the nature of one of its most consid- 
erate attacks. My own purpose, it must be 
apparent, is somewhat controversial. It is to 
suggest that More is a force that has not been 
encountered on its own plane and surely our 
present milieu suffers insofar as such forces 
are not permitted open-minded hearing and 
direct opposition. For a direct clear-seeing 
opposition to More would have to discuss such 
questions as the whole view versus the contem- 
porary view, the validity of More’s philosophic 
and religious sources, dualism versus monism, 
and the nature and role of skepticism. Thus, if 
More were felt more closely as an influence 
and, if one believed otherwise, as an opponent, 
the result would be that the “mind” of our 
literary community would be exercised on more 
important and more difficult problems than 
Mencken and Brooks, for instance, supply. 

Then it might become apparent that the large 
and inclusive response which More endeavors 
to give to literature is not satisfactorily 
summed up in the word “moral.” For what 
More is after is this: literature should be a 
powerful circumstance affecting all sides of 
our being. Literature should force us to 
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strenuous thinking; it should induce strong 
feeling; it should obligate us to undertake a 
way of life. In other words, it should be prac- 
tical, it should impel to action as well as stir- 
ring us emotionally and intellectually. For 
morality, it has been said, is founded on a de- 
termination to be free, and psychological free- 
dom is the vaguely dreamed objective toward 
which More’s work points. 

Meanwhile, though More has a colleague in 
Professor Babbitt, he has no successors. The 
late Stuart P. Sherman at one time came under 
his sway but quickly degenerated into a 
modish academic spellbinder of the third rate, 
an imitation of a good critic, and for this de- 
scent he was applauded by the very genera- 
tion who contemptuously set Paul Elmer More 
aside as a moralizing pundit. 

More writes his last books on the Greek tra- 
dition from the death of Socrates to 431 a.p. 
in isolation from the shouting of our literary 
battlefield. Let us withdraw sufficiently to 
hear him on the cost of his own effort. 

“The world is not contradicted with im- 
punity, and he who sets himself against the 
world’s belief will have need of a man’s en- 
durance and all a man’s strength. The adven- 
turous soul who to-day against the reigning 
scientific and pragmatic dogma would main- 
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tain no vague and equally one-sided idealism, 
but the true duality of the one and the many, 
the absolute and the relative, the permanent 
and the mutable, will find himself subjected to 
an intellectual isolation and contempt almost 
as terrible as the penalties of the Inquisition, 
and quite as effective in producing a silent 
conformity. If a man doubts this, let him try 
and learn. Submission to the philosophy of 
change is the real effeminacy; it is the virile 
part to react.” 
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AN INTRODUCTION TO IRVING 
BABBITT 


A 


HE critic who attempts to be comprehen- 
sive may be a disciple of Sainte-Beuve. 
He who attempts to be cohesive may be 
simply a narrow pedagogue, another sou 
minted from Boileau. But the critic who 
wishes to view things as wholes must be both 
comprehensive and cohesive and will probably 
look upon Socrates as one of his masters. The 
distinction of Professor Irving Babbitt is that 
he endeavors to acquire the now unfashionable 
but not outworn Socratic virtues: he works for 
an attitude toward letters and the life of which 
letters are symptomatic that shall be compre- 
hensive, cohesive and based upon perceptions 
of wholes. 

This direction and this effort enable him to 
outrank almost all of his colleagues in Ameri- 
can literary criticism: there are only four 
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names one might cite as practicing at present 
the same order of criticism. For obviously the 
impressionists who make up the majority of 
our critics eschew the viewing of wholes, care 
little for cohesion, and at best can attain only 
to an unregulated comprehensiveness. Nor 
can the scholars who concentrate on the various 
aspects of literature—sociological, historical, 
esthetic, or biographical—achieve an attitude 
as inclusive and profoundly integrated as that 
of Professor Babbitt, since they are judging 
not wholes, but one or two aspects of wholes. 
Again, it is not merely a matter of erudition, 
for a number of our critics do have a consider- 
able acquaintance with the tracts of English 
and European culture and with the remains of 
the cultures of ancient Greece and Rome, but 
even so they have not extended their erudition 
as Babbitt has done his to the cultures of the 
Orient. Babbitt differs in that he has em- 
ployed his erudition for a purpose that is be- 
yond that of acquaintance. The purpose is 
understanding, and the digestive process by 
which acquaintance is converted into under- 
standing is precisely the effort to grasp tend- 
encies, literatures and cultures as organic 
entities. 

A quick glance at Professor Babbitt’s five 
books will at once show his range. He began 
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by attempting in Literature and the American 
College (1908) to clarify the muddled prob- 
lems of college education. In 1910 in The New 
Laokoén he sought to make firm and valid dis- 
tinctions among the arts. In 1912 appeared 
The Masters of Modern French Criticism, con- 
sidered by many to be his most engaging book, 
and devoted to the general problem of literary 
criticism. The next six years went to the com- 
posing of his magnum opus, Rousseau and 
Romanticism (1918). Here it is the problem 
of the imagination, its nature, types and func- 
tion, that he attacks. Another six years of 
labor and he stated his analysis of the political 
problem and his attitude toward the same in 
Democracy and Leadership (1924). That 
book closes with a discussion of the old and the 
new forms of education as training for ethical 
leadership, thus bringing his thought back to 
its starting point in 1908. 

In the course of drawing this large circle, 
which passes unbrokenly from one difficult and 
knotted problem to another until it rounds back 
to its origin, Professor Babbitt has had to give 
his conclusions on religion, metaphysics, art, 
science, psychology, politics, education and con- 
duct: he has had to display a general critical 
intelligence. It is a fashion to-day for a writer 
to utter opinions on as many subjects as those 
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that have tested the patience of Professor Bab- 
bitt, but frequently these opinions, though ema- 
nating from one man, clash on first principles 
with each other: they reflect a miscellany of 
attitudes rather than one central viewpoint. 
The explanation is, as Professor Babbitt once 
wrote, that “individuals are usually not easy to 
label, especially at a time like the present. A 
highly unified age may offer examples of 
highly unified personalities; but there is likely 
to exist in the individual of to-day the same 
confused conflict of tendencies that we see in 
the larger world.” It is Professor Babbitt’s 
Socratic merit that he has succeeded in chart- 
ing the contemporary chaos and in constructing 
for himself a unifying attitude. 

What is that chaos and what is his unifying 
attitude? Glance again at his five books. 

In the first, he showed himself a vigorous 
opponent of what may be generally termed 
“educational impressionism” and its fruits in 
the elective system, the transformation of the 
college into the university, and the program, 
partly humanitarian and partly utilitarian, of 
“training for power and service.” On the con- 
trary, he argued that the ideal formula for the 
college should be training for wisdom and char- 
acter by the processes of assimilation and re- 
flection: that the college, by virtue of the fact 
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that it stands, not for the advancement of 
learning but for the assimilation of learning 
and the perpetuation of culture, should occupy 
a definite place between the lower schools 
where the receptive attitude is the proper one 
for students and the graduate schools where 
the “productive scholar” should have full 
scope: and that art and literature stand in vital 
relation to human nature as a whole and are 
not to be considered forms of “play” after oc- 
cupation with scientific analysis. 

In The New Laokoon the attack centers on 
the romantic confusion of the arts. Professor 
Babbitt first reviews the analysis performed by 
Lessing in 1768 of the neoclassical confusion 
of the arts and then outlines an entirely new 
confusion created by the romantics since the 
days of Lessing. The neoclassicists went 
astray on the Horatian maxim: ut pictura 
poesis. The romantics substituted for that the 
maxim, “architecture is frozen music,” of dis- 
puted authorship. Back of that maxim can be 
detected the Rousseauistic theory of spontane- 
ity and reverie, with its fruits—the vogue of 
suggestiveness and the special problems of 
word painting, program music, and color audi- 
tion. To the Rousseauistic theory of spontane- 
ity Professor Babbitt opposed a Platonic 
spontaneity arising from meditation and in- 
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sight: he protested against the confusion of 
the planes of being and the confusion of vari- 
ous sense impressions on one plane: he pointed 
out that the devotees of suggestiveness simply 
rested in a hypnosis for the sake of the hyp- 
nosis, or better, that they rested in illusion for 
the sake of illusion. Inevitably, he was com- 
pelled to relate the claims of form to the claims 
of expression and to attempt to define the limits 
of naturalism. 

The valid assumption upon which The 
Masters of Modern French Criticism was 
composed is that he who penetrates to the intel- 
lectual center of modern France touches the in- 
tellectual center of our age. The substances of 
Mme. de Staél, Chateaubriand, Joubert, Sainte- 
Beuve, Scherer, Renan, Brunetiére and others 
are firmly grasped and examined and the germs 
in them which have since spread through our 
critical systems are skillfully isolated. The 
conclusion is that literary criticism in the nine- 
teenth century moved away from its center, 
which is composed of standards and judg- 
ments; to a periphery segmented into history, 
impressionism, relativism, biography and gos- 
sip. The book marches stoutly to a solid 
programmatic conclusion of its own. 

The New Laokoén was a study of emotional 
anarchy, but Professor Babbitt tells us that 
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on closer scrutiny emotional anarchy turns out 
to be a sign of something subtler and more 
dangerous, namely, anarchy of the imagi- 
nation, and Rousseau and Romanticism is 
therefore addressed to the problem of the 
imagination and its function. It is a veritable 
anatomy of idyllic or arcadian imagination in 
its principal phases—romantic love, romantic 
morality, romantic worship of nature, romantic 
irony and romantic melancholy. As in all his 
other works, Professor Babbitt matches one 
viewpoint against another, and the exposition 
of imaginative anarchy is accompanied by a 
steady counterexposition of the ordered ethical 
imagination. 

There remained to be dealt with the political 
problem. This problem we are trying to solve 
on Baconian, Rousseauistic and Machiavellian 
lines: that is, in utilitarian, sentimental and 
imperialistic ways. In Democracy and Leader- 
ship Professor Babbitt tilts against these tend-: 
encies, recommends for close emulation the 
moral political imagination of an Edmund 
Burke, and seeks to complement Occidental po- 
litical, ethical and philosophic experience with 
the profound and vast experience of the Orient. 
He reiterates the statements of the preceding 
books as to the desperate necessity for stand- 
ards. 
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This is probably sufficient to show that the 
name of our modern chaos is, for Professor 
Babbitt, romanticism and that the name of his 
centralizing attitude is humanism. He who 
can master the subject of romanticism, know 
its history, penetrate the psychology of its 
leaders, flow with it in all its many directions 
and recoils, sum up its values and limitations, 
may well be said to be comprehensive and 
flexible. If at the same time he can grasp the 
ancient doctrine of humanism, reanimate it 
with modern vitality, and pit it at every point 
against the romantic drift, then indeed he 
may be said to have a cohesive outlook upon 
life. And, of course, in so doing he has 
doubly proved his capacity to take the total 
view. 


B 


— The civilization in which Irving Babbitt 
lives has strained its vocal cords shouting “self- 
expression,” “service,” “progress,” “liberty,” 
“élan vital,’ “‘specialization,’ “originality,” 
“fraternity,” and so on. Necessarily he heard 
these catchwords, but he reacted to them in an 
unusual way: he paused to examine them for 
content. He found them the signs of modern 
tendencies and he traced these tendencies as 
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they ramified back through history to their 
origins. After a protracted determined effort 
to grasp the elusive and variegated phenomena 
of romanticism as a whole, here is the frame- 
work of our modern civilization as he has dis- 
engaged it. 

Francis Bacon and Jean-Jacques Rousseau 
are, in his view, the two men of genius who 
almost completely prefigure our modern era: 
they are the fathers of the progeny of scien- 
tific naturalists and sentimental naturalists who 
dominate our time. | 

Bacon’s influence, Babbitt asserts, was de- 
cisive in two ways: he turned man’s attentive 
gaze outward upon the external mechanical 
flux of nature and he put vitality into the dis- 
tinctively modern idea of progress. Since 
Bacon numerous utilitarian victories have been 
scored over nature, and the net result has been 
called progress, whence arises the delusion 
that “because we are advancing rapidly in 
one direction we are advancing in all direc- 
tions.” 

Rousseau on the other hand based his phi- 
losophy upon the internal mechanical flux of 
nature in man’s personality, indolently followed 
the inclinations of his temperament, and called 
such a course liberty. 

Although superficially hostile to each other, 
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Rousseauism and Baconianism are fundamen- 
tally friendly. They agree first of all in placing 
men solely under the so-called “natural law,” 
in denying the “something more than nature” 
in man. Both Baconian and Rousseauist be- 
lieve in a world of relativity and change and 
endless motion in which there are no possible 
fixed points and both believe that mankind is 
progressing toward a Utopia to be achieved 
according to the first by the perfecting of our 
machinery and according to the second by the 
cultivation of an all-embracing love. Each 
plays into the other’s hands: the Baconian who 
subordinates his intellect to no faculty or end 
higher than itself is comforted by being in- 
formed that virtue is merely an expansive 
emotion and he is recreated and relaxed by an 
art that caresses his sensibility without chal- 
lenging his will whereas the Rousseauist finds 
that the machines devised by the Baconian pro- 
vide the easy impressions of infinity, the com- 
forts and the thrills that he thrives upon. In 
the end, both serve the instinctive and emo- 
tional man, for the intellectual powers of the 
scientific naturalist have multiplied a thousand- 
fold man’s ability to destroy and at the same 
time have made living a far more comfort- 
able affair than ever before, while the senti- 
mental naturalist cultivates his expansive 
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emotions and seeks unity in his instinctive life. 

By implication, practically all of the cardinal 
doctrines of romanticism are contained in the 
preceding paragraph. The romanticist facing 
the Platonic dilemma of the One and the Many 
lets go the horn representing the One and 
elaborates the metaphysic of the Many (eg., 
William James and Bergson). Ethically, he 
affirms the natural inherent goodness of man, 
transfers the blame for man’s shortcomings 
upon a vicious artificial society, and declares 
that man can reach perfectibility simply by 
tempering his egoism with universal pity. 
Psychologically, it is apparent that romanti- 
cism builds upon wish and instinct. It 
distrusts the intellect, even the analytical 
propensity of its ally, scientific naturalism, and 
it denies the will. Opportunely enough, psy- 
choanalysis has arrived to emphasize the 
seeming dangers of repression. And practi- 
cally, that is in terms of conduct, romanticism 
means simply this: follow your inclinations 
and pursue the superlative thrill. 

The necessary corollary has been the cult of 
the original spontaneous genius and the inevi- 
table consequence of that has been the widen- 
ing of the distance between the sens commun 
and the sens propre. 

A sociology has grown up with the other 
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manifestations of romanticism and its name is 
humanitarianism, although it has sometimes 
wrongfully taken the name of humanism. But, 
as Professor Babbitt remarked in his first 
book, “a person who has sympathy for man- 
kind in the lump, faith in its future progress, 
and desire to serve the great cause of this 
progress, should be called not a humanist, but 
a humanitarian, and his creed may be desig- 
nated as humanitarianism.” The humanita- 
rian, of course, lacks a principle of selection: 
his “virtue” is precisely an expansive unselec- 
tive sympathy. The humanist, however, feels 
obliged to mediate between selection and sym- 
pathy, to practice a_ selective sympathy. 
Humanism is a doctrine and a discipline, aris- 
tocratic in temper and mediatory in practice, 
whose end is the perfecting of the individual. 
Now Professor Babbitt’s task has been duo- 
fold: to direct a heavy shellfire on the hordes 
of romanticists and to build a modern fortress 
for the humanists. Being a humanist, he has 
quite naturally drawn his strength from cer- 
tain cultures of the ancient world, Greece for 
the most part, and Socrates, Plato and Aris- 
totle in particular. But he has fed his assimi- 
lated Greek wisdom with tributary streams 
from the humanistic Confucius in China and 
from the religious Buddha in India and the 
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religious Jesus in Judea. It is men such as 
these, and lesser men such as Dr. Johnson, 
Edmund Burke, Emerson and Goethe, that he 
pits against the attractive figures of Francis 
Bacon and Jean-Jacques Rousseau in his re- 
assertion of the “human law.” Emerson 
wrote: 


There are two laws discrete 
Not reconciled— 

Law for man, and law for thing; 
The last builds town and fleet, 
But it runs wild, 

And doth the man unking. 


And Professor Babbitt finds in these laws a 
central poetic formulation for his whole 
reasoned thesis. 

The briefest way to outline that thesis is to 
match it, point by point, with the summary we 
have just made of the romantic attitude. The 
humanist on the metaphysical side confronts 
squarely the Platonic problem of the One and 
the Many. He does not credit the possibility 
of discovering the absolute, but he holds that 
it is possible to mediate between his impres- 
sions of the Many and his intuitions of the 
One. “Life,” says Professor Babbitt, “does 
not here give an element of oneness and there 
an element of change. It gives a oneness that 
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is always changing. ‘The oneness and the 
change are inseparable. Now if what is stable 
and permanent is felt as real, the side of life 
that is always slipping over into something else 
or vanishing away entirely is, as every student 
of psychology. knows, associated rather with 
the feeling of illusion . . . the problem of the 
One and the Many, the ultimate problem of 
thought, can therefore be solved only by a right 
use of illusion.’”’ Illusion is a fact, he says else- 
where, an integral part of reality, but we must 
make use of illusion (the function of the im- 
agination) for the sake of the reason and not 
for the sake of the senses. 

To the romanticist statement that man is 
naturally good, the humanist retorts that he is 
naturally inherently indolent, that there exists 
a real civil war in man between his natural self 
and his human self for which society cannot be 
held responsible, and that it is only by ethical 
strenuousness that man can perfect himself. 
The psychology of the two great schools differs 
as widely. ‘The man who thinks is a depraved 
animal,” cried Rousseau, but the humanist in- 
sists that the man must think as well as feel 
and act, and further he maintains that man has 
intuitions that are anterior and superior to 
thought. Lastly, the humanist assigns to man 
a power of concentration and self-discipline 
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that he names the “will.” “Elan vital” is sup- 
plemented and corrected by “frein vital.” The 
opposition continues in terms of conduct. The 
practical humanist constructs a model, a stand- 
ard of excellence based upon the past experi- 
ence of the race and his own confirmation of 
that experience, and proceeds to imitate it. 
Disdaining to write Whim upon the lintel of 
his door, he tries to observe the laws of meas- 
ure and decorum. He seeks to express not his 
unique accidental self but the self that is com- 
mon to him and all other men. 

Such are the two doctrines, as Professor 
Babbitt presents them, locked in a widespread 
conflict. If in my notation of them there 
appear to be many tacit assumptions, much 
glossing over of debatable issues, too great a 
simplification of intricate matters, it is only fair 
to say that Professor Babbitt has been most 
thorough in bringing to light his own latent 
assumptions and in entering into debate on all 
possible disputed points. In particular, he is 
practiced in the Socratic dichotomy of general 
terms. He has thereby earned the right to 
simplify and I have necessarily further com- 
pressed his simplifications. His books contain 
the full content for the terms of his conclu- 
sions. 


But I hope to have suggested that he is a 
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figure to be reckoned with in any discussion 
of “culture and anarchy,” that we must read 
him in conjunction with Matthew Arnold, Paul 
Elmer More, Pierre Lasserre and Julien Benda 
for the breadth and wholeness of his views and 
for the ruggedness of his analyses. 


be 


To the reader who spades his way through 
Babbitt’s works there are still further rewards. 
One is a well-developed program for literary 
criticism, counterimpressionistic and counter- 
relativistic in its assumptions and aims. “The 
problem is to find some middle ground between 
Procrustes and Proteus; and this right mean 
would seem to lie in a standard that is in the 
individual and yet is felt by him to transcend 
his personal self and lay hold of that part of 
his nature that he possesses in common with 
other men.” Particularly deep is Babbitt’s 
conception of a ripened “literary conscience” 
as one of the essentials of the ideal critic. 

Most important of all is Professor Babbitt’s 
explanation of the method of living he calls 
humanism. ‘My whole method,” he asserts, 
“is experimental, or it would be less ambiguous 
to say if the word were a fortunate one, experi- 
ential’ and it is practiced in “the positive and 
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critical spirit, the spirit that refuses to take 
things on authority.” But it is in considering 
these matters that a criticism of Babbitt, which 
must perforce be a critical study of the psy- 
chology of humanism, would begin. Here only 
the crux of the whole problem may be indi- 
cated: to what ends in human character does 
the technic of humanism surely lead? Can it 
by its route attain to the victory over circum- 
stance announced by religion or can it only 
ameliorate a determined scheme of things by 
the production of such relatively minor virtues 
as moderation, decency and good sense? 


IV 


THE MOTIVATION 
OF THEODORE DREISER 


HE expectation is that Dreiser will out- 
last his generation. This is reasonable. 
Chance has so arranged that he, and not 

Frank Norris or Stephen Crane, should be 
usually regarded as the initiator of the natural- 
istic novel in America. Thereby Dreiser gains 
a position in our literary history, and his his- 
torical position is fortified by his typicality as 
a member of his generation. Later students 
wishing to know that period can find its heart 
at once by plunging into his fiction, plays, 
poems and essays. But he will be read by them 
not alone for a literary historical understand- 
ing. The American environment of his day 
is in his books, amply and meticulously re- 
ported, and so his works become basic docu- 
ments of social history. 

Fortunately, they have also some esthetic 
import. Not stylistic, not in construction, not 
for live character delineation, not for wit or 
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other specialized qualities. But they do ap- 
proach, crudely enough yet genuinely, a sort 
of tragic grandeur. Edwin Seaver touched 
this when he defined Anu American Tragedy as 
“tragedy that is universal interpreted in terms 
that are American.” The point is worth stop- 
ping at. The terms of Dreiser’s tragedies are 
American men and women, American types,— 
Hurstwood, Cowperwood, Clyde Griffiths, 
Isadore Bershansky, Jennie Gerhard, et al.,— 
moving in the American environment of “big 
business,” puritanic prejudices, tabloid news- 
papers and rude social values. But the pattern 
always swells: life takes on enormity, natural 
forces are indifferent as well as overwhelming, 
a vague cosmic determination baffles the 
understanding, and the characters go down be- 
wildered before these forces beyond their com- 
prehension. They have their desires, they 
seek to fulfill them in their ignorance, and they 
are crushed by a dynamic movement of actuali- 
ties that recks not their wishes nor their inno- 
cence of comprehension. It is our plight and 
we are suffused with terror and pity for the 
victims, and this we call tragedy. The distinc- 
tion is emotional and carries with it, it would 
appear, not a little personal terror and self-pity 
on the part of the reader. It may be that this 
is the decadence of tragedy or a low order. At 
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any rate Plato made an intellectual distinction 
when he spoke of tragedy as being concerned 
with great figures and comedy with small ones, 
and apparently had another conception in mind 
than our current notions of tragedy. The 
point, however, is that the ponderous technic of 
Dreiser really has power to move us to-day 
and in all probability will go on moving readers 
in the future. 

Such being the case, it may be useful to find 
out, if possible, the motivation of Dreiser as a 
writer. Why does Dreiser write? A few 
years ago Tristan Tzara and his fellow dada- 
ists sent out a questionnaire to all the leading 
writers of France. Pourquoi écrivez-vous? it 
read, and it proved to be a rather shocking 
inquiry to which the answers were vague, pre- 
tentious, evasive or facetious but hardly any of 
them sounded truthful. 

Such a query brings up many questions. 
Does one write for money and if so why then 
does one write commercially unprofitable es- 
says or stories or poems? Or is the desire for 
prestige or fame the goad, or is it simply the 
commonplace wish to move in literary and art 
circles, to have, in short, the trappings of a 
literary career? Or is there an element of 
truth underlying the jargon of one of the fash- 
ionable psychological schools of our time and 
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one writes as “compensation” for inferiorities 
experienced in other modes of living? But 
might not one write because of a real need for 
self-clarification, a real need to employ some 
means for ordering one’s own experience? 
Are one’s auctorial exercises traceable to van- 
ity or do they spring from a sincere questing 
for truth? 

Perhaps the answer most authors in honesty 
would be obliged to make would be like this. 
“My motives for writing appear to be very 
mixed and truly I do not know why I write!’ 

But such candor is not the rule. In general, 
the man of letters will give a too favorable ac- 
count of the motives for literary production: 
there will be a tinge of self-flattery in what he 
avows: and he will surely credit the members 
of his profession with a self-awareness that 
seems more generous than accurate. On the 
other hand, the professional psychologist is 
cynical enough, but cannot surmount other dif- 
ficulties. Too often, for instance, the span of 
his personal experience is much less than that 
incorporated in the texts he examines. Like as 
not he does not fully understand the texts, and 
so his findings are vitiated by misapprehen- 
sions. Then add to these incapacities the fact 
that he has a thesis and is therefore prone to 
cut to it and make dishonest exclusions. 
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Under these circumstances, it seems wise to 
try to approach the whole question as might a 
layman who had only common sense and his 
observations of behavior to rely upon. ... 
A Book about Myself (1922) is Dreiser’s 
frank and brooding autobiography from the 
age of about eighteen when he lived in Chicago 
until he failed to make a living as a newspaper 
scribbler in New York perhaps ten years later. 
His environment had thrust at him the form, 
newspaper reporter, and he had decided that he 
wished to write. “For two years and more,” so 
Dreiser starts A Book about Myself, “T had 
been reading Eugene Field’s ‘Sharps and Flats,’ 
a column he wrote daily for the Chicago Daily 
News, and through this, the various phases of 
life which he suggested in a humorous though 
at times romantic way, I was beginning to sus- 
pect, vaguely at first, that I wanted to write, 
possibly something like that.” He flowed into 
the form, newspaper reporter, and after an ap- 
prenticeship in Chicago he was working on the 
St. Louis Globe-Democrat. 

Then, as the saying goes, he came “under the 
spell of art” or, less sentimentally expressed, 
he was hypnotized, as so many of us are, by 
this glamorous force in the world called Art, 
just as others are hypnotized by money or 
social position or ape of health. Hear him 
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recalling the delightful trances of his evenings 
in the studio of two newspaper artists in St. 
Louis. “I leaned back, prepared to be thrilled. 
Dick drew up his chair to the table and ad- 
justed a green-shaded gas lamp close to the 
table’s edge. He then unfolded his MS. and 
began reading in a low, well-modulated, semi- 
pathetic voice, which seemed very effective in 
the more sentimental passages. Reverently I 
sat and listened. The tale was nothing, a mere 
daub, but, oh, the wonder of it! Was I not in 
the presence and friendship of artists? Was 
not this Bohemia? Had I not long heard and 
dreamed of it? Well, then, what difference 
whether the tales were good or bad? They 
were by one whom I was compelled to admire, 
an artist, pale, sensitive, recessive, one who at 
the slightest show of inattention or lack of 
appreciation might leave me and never see me 
more.” 

A little later in Pittsburgh he encountered 
more substance for his dream of being an 
artist. He read the Comédie Humaine in the 
Carnegie Library and felt the lure of Balzac’s 
achievement. He read Spencer, Huxley and 
Tyndall, lost his belief in the Scriptures, and 
adopted the Victorian mechanistic conception 
of life from which he has not since deviated. 

So much then the environment did. It placed 
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a trade in his way and at the height of his 
career he could still be defined as a reporter 
who tells the truth. It spread dreamy filaments 
over him and he was polarized by Art and Bo- 
hemia. Thus entrapped, he was then handed 
the complete works of Balzac and the Victorian 
scientists to focus his aims in fiction and form 
his philosophical outlook. It was a rudimen- 
tary enough education and quite inferior in 
variety, thoroughness and depth to that which 
a European youth, similarly entranced by the 
artist’s profession, would have received from 
his surroundings. But in all this I have not 
uncovered any motivation. .. . 

There are several recurrent psychological 
patterns in A Book about Myself that may 
provide the basis for a guess at motivation. 
Dreiser likes to construct pictures of his future 
life—one cannot help being impressed by the 
frequency of his anticipatory daydreams—and 
in the pictures the future is always rosy-hued, 
Dreiser is affluent and famous among his con- 
temporaries, he moves with grace and ease 
amidst scenes of luxury, hobnobbing with celeb- 
rities and well liked by beautiful women. He 
had, he tells us, “a singing feeling, now that 
I had done this much, that some day I should 
really write and be very famous into the bar- 
gain. ... 1 think I confused, inextricably, 
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reporters with ambassadors and prominent 
men generally. Their lives were laid among 
great people, the rich, the famous, the power- 
ful; and because of their position and facility 
of expression and mental force they were re- 
ceived everywhere as equals. Think of me, 
new, young, poor, being received in that way!” 
Once he planned to write a comic opera and 
told his friends, McCord and Wood, about it. 
“And so great was their youthful encourage- 
ment that at once I saw this as the way out of 
my difficulties, the path to that great future I 
desired. I would become the author of comic 
opera books. Already I saw myself in New 
York, rich, famous.” 

There are scores of such passages, often 
more expanded, in this autobiography, and the 
reader of Dreiser’s novels does not need to be 
told that his protagonists all dream in exactly 
the same rosy manner of their futures. I shall 
not then be in the least theoretical if I say 
that a persistent wish to be an important per- 
sonage is one of Dreiser’s outstanding char- 
acteristics. 

Hardly less habitual is the indulgence in 
reminiscent emotion. Into this, too, his leading 
characters are always lapsing. Like Drei- 
ser himself, they are continually looking for- 
ward and looking back, and the net result of 
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their recollections and anticipations is a sense 
of life slipping too fast away from them, the 
sense that Dreiser records about himself of 
unease at being consumed by time the while 
glories await to be garnered. “That night, and 
for four days after, until I took the train for 
St. Louis, I walked on air. I was going away. 
I was going out in the world to make my for- 
tune. Withal I was touched by the pathos of 
the fact that life and youth and everything 
which now glimmered about me so hopefully 
was, for me as well as for every other indi- 
vidual, insensibly slipping away.” Shelley put 
it: “We look before and after and sigh for 
what is not”; and it appears to be the Drei- 
serian fatality to beat time to this measure, the 
measure of sentimentality. For, wrote A. R. 
Orage, “we call sentimentalists those who 
dwell in feeling on events of the past or future 

. it is notorious that sentimentalists do not 
feel intensely the situation immediately pres- 
ent: it is jam yesterday, jam to-morrow, but 
never jam to-day with them.” 

This doubtless is the explanation for Drei- 
ser’s failure to present his big moments of 
action, his crises in character, his love-swept 
episodes in any forceful manner. The “mo- 
ment” is not within his command as a writer. 

Naturally, he is forced into the rdle of spec- 
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tator of life. “How to get up in the world and 
be somebody was my own thought now,” he 
ruminated one day, ‘and yet I knew that 
wealth was not for me. The best I should 
ever do was to think and dream, standing aloof 
as a spectator.” And another time he defined 
himself as “the realist in thought and the senti- 
mentalist in action.” If one’s energy goes into 
daydreaming, it is difficult to expend the requi- 
site amount in effective action, but if one 
adopts a spectatorial view, one may still pre- 
serve a feeling of importance. And as a spec- 
tator of life, what impresses Dreiser most? 
Two types of scenes, those of resplendent 
wealth and those of terrible poverty, the first 
holding him by attraction and the latter by 
repulsion and fear. Again and again as the 
young reporter roamed about our large cities 
he was shaken in diverse ways by this dichot- 
omy of circumstance. ‘In every scene of ease 
or pleasure was both a lure and a reproach; in 
every aspect of tragedy or poverty was a threat 
or a warning. ... The daily routine of my 
work seemed to provide ample proof of my sus- 
picions that life was grim and sad. Regularly 
it would be a murder, a suicide, a failure, a 
defalcation which I would be assigned to cover, 
and on the same day there would be an impor- 
tant wedding, a business or political banquet, 
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a ball or a club entertainment of some kind 
which would provide just the necessary con- 
trast to prove that life is haphazard and casual 
and cruel; to some lavish, to others niggardly.” 

Employed as a reporter and therefore 
obliged to cover many aspects of life, stirred 
to look at poverty by his fears and to gaze at 
luxury by his desires, molded by the works 
of Zola, Balzac and Spencer, is it any wonder 
that Dreiser became a naturalistic novelist? 
And himself, how does he feel about himself as 
a figure in this shifting ruthless world of the 
important and the unimportant? He isa 
looker-on, but necessarily he is also an actor, 
elated at this success of his efforts, depressed 
at that failure, and occasionally experiencing 
a mood of self-pity. 

“The most haunting and disturbing thought 
always was that hourly I was growing older. 
Life was so brief, such a very little cup at best, 
and so soon, whatever its miserable amount or 
character, it would be gone. Some had strength 
or looks or fortune, or all at their command, 
and then all the world was theirs to travel over 
and explore. Beauty and ease were theirs, and 
love perhaps, and the companionship of inter- 
esting and capable people; but I, poor waif, 
with no definite or arresting skill of any kind, 
not even that of commerce, must go fumbling 
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about looking upon life from the outside, as 
it were. Beautiful women, or so I argued, 
were drawn to any but me. The great oppor- 
tunities of the day in trade and commerce were 
for any but me. I should never have a frac- 
tion of the means to do as I wished or to share 
in the life that I most craved. I was an Ish- 
mael, a wanderer.” 

I do not see how any of the passages quoted 
from Dreiser about his own psychology can be 
successfully challenged as far as they proceed, 
and certainly the character of all his writing 
corroborates what he has said here. Checking 
back, we can once more make the following 
statements about his behavior. He has a pri- 
-mary wish to be a person of consequence and 
that to him means talent or genius equipped 
with a heavy purse and acclaimed by the public. 
He is a sentimentalist, looking after and before 
and sighing for what is not at present avail- 
able. He is fearful of the degradations of 
poverty. He has a tendency to adopt the atti- 
tude of a spectator of life. But viewing 
himself in relation to life, he is pitched into 
self-pity. Is this, we can now ask, a coordi- 
nated pattern of behavior? 

One can confidently say this much. Dreiser 
does not write from a dominating wish to know 
or to be or todo. I mean that there is no evi- 
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dence of any sort leading one to suppose that 
his desire to win knowledge of the structure 
of the world, the true nature of man, the rela- 
tion of man to world is in any way comparable 
in strength to his repeated wish to figure as a 
celebrity. Nor are there any indications that 
he aims at an increased state of being, that he 
wishes for more consciousness of life and of 
himself, that he aspires to be master of his 
experience. Nor finally does he care to make 
effective the practical implications of his books. 
Emphatically he does not wish to present “a 
way of life” to the world. 

And there are some, of course, who will say 
that insofar as Dreiser does not feel the ur- 
gency of these wishes, he is an artist, since 
artists are not “philosophers,” “religious” 
or “reformers.” But here we run foul of our 
associations with these words, and these asso- 
ciations are misleading to the drive of my argu- 
ment. If we could take up afresh the whole 
problem of the function of art and attack it 
from the angle of art serving the human de- 
velopment of the artist and not from our cus- 
‘tomary angle of the artist serving the ends of 
art! 

But as it is, my belief is that almost all 
writers to-day write from a motive that is un- 
professional and unrecognized by them, yet a 
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motive that dominates not only their literary 
activities but their other activities as well. In 
fact, I believe that we are justified in giving 
more credence to the old “ruling passion” 
theory of conduct than to the elaborate theories 
of the so-called unconscious and that it is 
merely being sensible to regard Alexander 
Pope as a better observer of human beings than 
Sigmund Freud. It is strengthening to one’s 
trust in common sense to note that Dr. John B. 
Watson, almost alone to-day in trying to es- 
tablish psychology on a scientific and not on a 
speculative basis, approaches the “ruling pas- 
sion’ concept when he writes on everybody’s 
desire to be a king or queen. 

Dreiser’s chief motive or “ruling passion” 
is, I should venture, that wish to be an impor- 
tant personage which he illustrates so often in 
his autobiographical writing. Inasmuch as the 
evidence before me may be insufficient and,— 
a still more important reservation,—inasmuch 
as my own practice in disentangling motives is 
limited, I present this conclusion very gingerly. 
While one is quite safe in ascribing most be- 
havior to some configuration or other of self- 
love and in doing so one has the backing of 
Plato, it sometimes requires long study by a 
highly experienced observer of men to deter- 
mine the precise configuration in question. But 
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my guess at least does explain consistently the 
pattern outlined in this chapter. 

For example, poverty is so sharply feared 
because it menaces one’s illusion (perhaps) of 
self-importance; wealth and prestige are 
yearned for because they enhance the feeling 
of self-importance; the spectator’s posture is 
assumed because by hiding one’s incompetence 
as an actor it preserves one’s sense of impor- 
tance and self-pity recurs when that same wish 
for consequence is so thwarted and trodden 
upon that one is temporarily completely baffled. 
The use of daydreams for the self-important 
one is obvious, and as for the means to be taken 
to achieve importance, here the environment is 
liberal in its proffers. In Dreiser’s case his 
psychological type made him susceptible to the 
hypnotizing glances of Art and the reporter 
became the novelist. 

All this I say again is tentative, though it 
ought to be deterministic enough to please 
Theodore Dreiser, but it might be salutary to 
suppose that this explanation or an essentially 
similar one of another type of self-love is true 
not only of our dean of novelists but of practi- 
cally all our writers; to suppose, that is, that 
each one of them writes because of some “rul- 
ing passion” which really finds literature 
simply a handy means for feeding itself. This 
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would dispose of much cant about the artist’s 
“search for truth,’ ‘worship of beauty,” et 
cetera, and perhaps render us more clear-eyed 
in the presence of literature and its makers. 
Two other questions now spring forth. If 
one should become convinced that one’s chief 
motive for writing is such as I have described, 
what is one to do in order to write from a 
sincerely-held purpose of discovering knowl- 
edge, enhancing consciousness, and acting in 
accord with one’s knowledge and state of 
being? The answer might be given: since, 
granting what you say is true, the moti- 
vation of literature rests in some attitude 
toward oneself of self-love, then we can 
waive motives. All writers are equal in this 
respect, but what alone counts is what they 
write and the degree of excellence attained 
therein. But how if the motive actually deter- 
mines the result? If authors really write only 
to gratify their self-love, then is not their writ- 
ing limited at the place where it ceases to feed 
or even to go against this unconscious aim? 
If we truly wish for a literature that shall be 
less personal in its function and more objective 
in its presentation of life, we must, it seems to 


me, reckon with this factor of motivation first 
of all. 
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BETWEEN AUTUMN AND WINTER IN 
NEW ENGLAND POETRY: A DESCRIP- 
TIVE NOTE ON EDWIN ARLINGTON 
ROBINSON 


ENERALLY rated as the best of the 
living American poets, Edwin Arlington 
Robinson has received full meed of 
praise for his various qualities. His many 
convinced admirers have stressed his probity, 
his restraint, his dignity, his philosophy and 
intellectual subtlety, his concision and fluent 
metrical accomplishments, his classicism of 
form; and they have predicted longevity for 
his productions. But the tendency of emo- 
tional assent to a poet is always to encourage 
such predictions. One must be wary of the 
mechanics of exaggeration to which our strong 
likings are subject lest, so to speak, we mistake 
a rise of the ground for a hill. 
So I permit myself to wonder whether the 
flood of praise which has mounted around 
Robinson’s poetry has not been fulsome as 
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well as full. I wonder if, in actuality, he is the 
best of contemporary American poets. I won- 
der more if his writing is not replaceable writ- 
ing, by which I mean that within a given span 
of time, say thirty years, there does not usually 
arise a poet equally well trained, equally 
shrewd and as profound, and of equal in- 
tegrity. 

Such a poet is difficult to estimate exactly 
while he is alive. His virtues have some of the 
weight of traditions which in an age of transi- 
tion are either rejected or acclaimed too whole- 
heartedly for justice. It may be clear, as with 
Robinson, that the poet has chiseled out a re- 
cess in some order of genuine poetry, but which 
order, one asks, and one’s predilections for 
retrospective autumnal poetry or for promis- 
sory springtide affrmations swing one’s judg- 
ment up or down: too far it may easily be in 
either direction. Puzzled, therefore, one turns 
finally to description. .. . 

Robinson uses only the forms that were cur- 
rent conventions when he began the study of 
poetry. He uses them—the sonnet, the villa- 
nelle, blank verse, et cetera—skillfully, but not 
imperiously. They are fixed molds to which 
he nicely adjusts what he has to say as a poet. 
But apparently what he has to say requires 
no forcing to take that particular shape nor 
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does it press upon him the invention of new 
metrical forms. Originality in craft is not his 
distinction. I mention that not because origi- 
nality per se is a value, but because sometimes 
originality is a symptom of poetic energy and 
conversely lack of originality may indicate a 
low state of energy. 

Several characteristics—they may be called 
the author’s personal traits—identify his writ- 
ing. One of them is the fusion of a simple 
conversational vocabulary with the latinic vo- 
cabulary of a learned man. Almost any poem 
will illustrate as well as do some lines from the 
second stanza of Isaac and Archibald. 


I do not think of either of them now, 
Without remembering, infallibly, 

A journey that I made one afternoon 
With Isaac to find out what Archibald 
Was doing with his oats. It was high time 
Those oats were cut, said Isaac; and he feared 
That Archibald—well, he could never feel 
Quite sure of Archibald. Accordingly 

The good old man invited me—that is, 
Permitted me—to go along with him; 

And I, with a small boy’s adhesiveness 

To competent old age, got up and went. 


In the following lines from Dionysus in 
Doubt the same trait is exemplified but min- 
gled with another: the habit of incorporating 
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antithetical words in a smooth sequence that 
surprises one by becoming merely a complex 
way of making simple statements. 


“All of which is true,” said he, 

“Of an inflexible and hasty nation 

That sees already done 

Rather too much that has not yet begun. 

I mention them that are so confident 

In their abrupt and arbitrary ways 

Of capturing and harnessing salvation 

With nets and ropes of words that never meant 
Before so little as in these tiresome days 

Of tireless legislation.” 


So one might go on pointing out character- 
istics—Robinson’s knack at conveying the 
ghostly,* for example, which brings Nathaniel 
Hawthorne to mind—but these, as in the case 
of the people we know, merely give peculiarity: 
they are aids to recognition rather than a basis 
for valuation. Unless, however, we can treat 
them as symptoms of qualities and attitudes. 
Take Robinson’s lines in Avon’s Harvest: 


So, and so far, my days were going well, 
And would have gone so, but for the black tiger 
That many of us fancy is waiting, 

But waits for most of us in fancy only. 

For me there was no fancy in his coming. 


*See Haunted House in Dionysus in Doubt. 
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One can see that there is a danger in this as 
a form of habitual writing. It becomes a sort 
of concise verbosity, this succession of lucid 
lines playing upon each other by interchanging 
their verbs and nouns, their negatives and af- 
firmatives. Sustained for long stretches, this 
manner loses intensity and suggests slackness 
of emotion. And I surmise that when even 
Robinson’s admirers refer to the occasional 
“aridity” of his verse, it is weakness of emo- 
tion that they mean. 

But weakness of emotion, narrowness of 
range, lack of vivacity do not argue for ab- 
sence of emotion or for falseness of feeling. 
On the contrary, Robinson usually impresses 
the reader by the genuineness of his feelings 
(his often mentioned integrity and conscien- 
tiousness). These feelings are usually nega- 
tive, and the mood that they compose is one of 
melancholy and distrust. Here is an American 
poet who is transported neither by enthusiasm 
for the small achievements of the present nor 
by his wishes for a roseate future. He insists 
on the disintegration of the present and when 
he gazes away from that, he looks back to the 
robust days of Christianity and the sky-like 
graciousness and clarity of the Greeks. But 
his retrospection gives him no light. It is 
learning, not inspiration, and if Robinson does 
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indeed stand upon the summit of American 
poetry of to-day, he is a lost and reflective 
“man against the sky.” 

Reflective is, I think, the word for his intel- 
lectual processes which like his emotions are 
low keyed. He keeps before his mind the 
major problems of metaphysics: the signifi- 
cance of life and death and love, the meanings 
of the planets and the stars, time, the soul, and 
God. But they remain set problems to him, 
just as the verse forms he employs are set 
forms. Nothing is added, no new insights es- 
tablished, no vivid restatements in the terms 
of one man’s thought, there is no digging 
deeper in these matters than many, many 
other poets have done. The result is dig- 
nity of theme, measure of treatment, propri- 
ety of feeling in Robinson’s poetry, but 
how could it be otherwise? The subject and 
forms are set, and he has responded, intel- 
lectually, with reflection, emotionally, with 
quite controllable feeling, to standardized 
stimuli. 

For a difference, reread the poetry of Mat- 
thew Arnold. There is in it a wrestling with 
one’s self over these matters that tokens a 
strength of mind and feeling quite beyond 
Robinson’s manifested powers. 

Nor is Robinson’s outlook on life as thor- 
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oughly developed as Arnold’s. He is with 
Arnold when he writes: 


Tumultuously void of a clean scheme 
Whereon to build, whereof to formulate, 
The legion life that riots in mankind 
Goes ever plunging upward, up and down, 
Most like some crazy regiment at arms, 
Undisciplined of aught by Ignorance, 
And ever led resourcelessly along 

To brainless carnage by drunk trumpeters. 


And from this view originates some of his best 
verse, such as Cassandra and parts of Diony- 
sus in Doubt and Dionysus and Demos, 
wherein he upbraids the headlong cocksure ig- 
norance of those who trust exclusively in the 
mob impulses of a brash democracy. But 
Robinson wavers when he seeks to formulate 
a position to take in this blind plunging chaotic 
life. 

Antiromantic as the last quotation indicates 
he is, he fails to discover in his experience any 
stability that might be called classical. Instead 
he oscillates between gazing at the religious 
possibilities of man and a consideration of the 
naturalness of man’s desires and appetites that 
leads toward a tentative “paganism.” He does 
not move very far in either direction: God- 
ward he advances no further than certain Oc- 
taves in his first book, such as: 
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Like a white wall whereon forever breaks 
Unsatisfied the tumult of green seas, 

Man’s unconjectured godliness rebukes 

With its imperial silence the lost waves 

Of insufficient grief. This mortal surge 

That beats against us now is nothing else 

Than plangent ignorance. Truth neither shakes 
Nor wavers; but the world shakes and we shriek. 


And on the other hand he merely affirms 
through Dionysus and other mouthpieces how 
large the neck of nature is, defying the efforts 
of Demos to wring it by prohibitory legisla- 
tion. Captain Craig, his loquacious philo- 
sophic villager, perhaps fuses all of Robinson’s 
larger outlooks on life: lavish in the application 
of dissolvents for sham idealisms, speculative 
about religion, sympathetic toward a deification 
of vivid moments of sense and impulse, and 
affirmative about some vague latency in man 
for becoming more than the sorry creature he 
is, that appears to be both Captain Craig 
and his maker. Neither however merits the 
term of Socratic sometimes bestowed on Cap- 
tain Craig, for the difference is not one of scale 
but kind. 

It is rather of Henry Adams that one thinks 
when seeking to relate Robinson to his simi- 
lars. Adams had a deeper, subtler and more 
truculent intellect: he investigated more widely 
and with more hardihood: he reached more 
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drastic endings. In sum, he gave full develop- 
ment to the “negative side of the New Eng- 
land conscience,’ as Paul Elmer More once 
showed. Edwin Arlington Robinson is now 
our best living representative of this negative 
polarity of New England, but the vitality and 
dimensions of what he has to utter have 
shrunk. His work, that is to say, suggests that 
bleak monotonous season that lies between the 
dying brilliance of autumn and the white death 
of winter. 

Yet as poets go in this era he is a good 
poet. It requires a clean craft to compose lines 
like 


No fame delays oblivion 
For them, but something yet survives. 


And indeed in craft he can compete with Ten- 
nyson as the long poems, Merlin and Lancelot, 
fully convince, though his interpretations of 
Arthurian characters are just as fallible be- 
fore changing fashions in morals as Tenny- 
son’s. ‘The best poems, to my taste, are the 
least pretentious: the shrewd portraits, touched 
with humor or irony or surprise, of the in- 
habitants of Tilbury Town. 

But on what is the alleged supremacy of 
Robinson among living American poets based? 
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Tristram does not give a clear answer. It is 
a consummation of Robinson’s talents that re- 
news our admiration for him on several scores 
but equally renews all our former doubts of his 
magnitude. 
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VACHEL LINDSAY, CHILD-ERRANT 


ACHEL LINDSAY has a program for 

an American renaissance and he writes 

poetry. Since his poetry is the direct an- 
swer to his program, I shall begin with his 
scheme for transfiguring the United States. 

The basis of his plan is localism. Our small 
cities and towns and agrarian communities are 
to be awakened and inspired to create their own 
arts and crafts. Democracy is to be beautiful 
and Beauty is to be democratic and the Church 
is to clasp hands with both. The neighborhood 
spirit serving God and Art and Democracy is 
the force that shall create a rebirth for which 
the metropolis is sterile. 

And the method? Lindsay is doer as well 
as dreamer. He has experimented as a tramp 
troubadour, exchanging broadsheet rhymes for 
bread and lodging in Florida, Georgia, the 
Carolinas, in New Jersey and Pennsylvania, in 
Illinois, Missouri and Kansas. He has lec- 
tured, read and exhorted in hundreds of audi- 
toriums. He has shown his drawings and 
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published his books of verse and prose, includ- 
ing one on the moving picture as a democratic 
medium capable of becoming a transforming 
art for “prophet-wizards.” In his home city, 
Springfield, Illinois, he has performed special 
missionary work. 

Quite apart from the merits or feasibility of 
his program, one cannot ridicule the earnest- 
ness, the energy, the effort expended by Lind- 
say in his endeavor to actualize his dream. 
The effort at least is admirable, however defi- 
cient in understanding of the engineering tech- 
nic for a renaissance or of the true nature of a 
renaissance Lindsay happens to be. 

To my mind, it is a bad fallacy to expect as 
Vachel Lindsay and many others do that a ren- 
aissance will come from below up. On the 
contrary, we should look for it to come from 
above down. To clarify these crude expres- 
sions, let us admit that we distinguish various 
levels of social and individual manifestation, 
such as barbarism, civilization, and culture. 
Let us then translate these terms into psycho- 
logical meanings and we discover that barba- 
rism is expressive chiefly of instinctive life, 
civilization glorifies the expansive emotions 
(Rousseauism in philosophy, romanticism in 
literature, Freudism in psychology, and both 
imperialism and democracy in politics), and 
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culture approximates a balance and a har- 
mony by adding the intellect as measurer to 
man’s practical and emotional life. In addi- 
tion, there are shadowy records of states of 
society and of individuals that have surpassed 
culture to reach an expression of all of man’s 
psychological powers—a level that we might 
call conscious culture, meaning that those who 
have participated in it have been fully con- 
scious of an intelligible world order. 

Therefore, if we agree in making conscious 
culture our Mt. Everest of human development, 
we can draw a line from it down through suc- 
cessive contractions of psychological power 
until we strike the faint ideas, the rudimentary 
emotions and the physical skill of the savage. 
No one has faith that the Australian bushman 
or the negritos in the Philippines will give the 
impulses toward cultural florescence, but never- 
theless very many do talk about such impulses 
rising from the soil or the proletariat or, as 
Vachel Lindsay does, from the neighborly vil- 
lager, which is to believe that a renaissance 
comes from below up. 

History instructs us otherwise. The form- 
ing and regenerating impulse appears to come 
from a leader of great personal development 
and his band of specially trained followers. 
Thus it was in the case of Buddha and his 
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Brotherhood, of Pythagoras and his Institute 
at Crotona, of Jesus and his Disciples, and— 
less clearly—of the Florentine scholars who 
discovered Plato and Greek thought in general. 
Here we have, in each case, the tapping of a 
source for a renaissance that lies above the 
level of that which is to be reborn; here we 
have the generative impulse coming from above 
down. 

Lindsay is right in his feeling against the 
metropolis, for the modern metropolis repre- 
sents cosmopolitanism or the transfusion and 
exchange of cultural impulses and influences 
on the same level. But it seems to me that he 
reacts blindly when he places his hopes on the 
communal feeling of our agrarian population. 

According to history, the emphasis ought to 
be placed on individual perfection. The prob- 
lem of creating an American renaissance is as 
concrete as this: the development to a high 
pitch of understanding and power of twelve in- 
dividuals. Place these in an undecided and 
chaotic mass and you have an incomparable 
leaven. In other words, it is a matter of leader- 
ship and standards, both of which Vachel Lind- 
say totally ignores. 

Yet owing to circumstances Lindsay is him- 
self a sort of leader. He has an audience but 
the singular thing is that he has no followers. 
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Nevertheless, we need to examine him qua 
leader even though he marches without recruits 
and munches ginger snaps to retain his cour- 
age. 

Vachel Lindsay is the unmythical “average 
American” articulating himself in the media of 
letters and visual art. He is essentially a small 
town man. He is a Campbellite. He is a pro- 
hibitionist and for years crusaded for the Anti- 
Saloon League: that is, he is a reformer 
seeking to improve, not to revolutionize, a given 
situation. He is a patriot reverencing Andrew 
Jackson, Abraham Lincoln, Governor Altgeld 
and Theodore Roosevelt and confident of the 
future splendor of his country. He is human- 
itarian to a mild degree, romantic in his love 
of the sentimentally picturesque, and demo- 
cratic in the Kansan sense. Finally, he has 
gusto, humor, and an optimistic outlook that 
covers all his behavior. 

What could be more “average American” 
than Lindsay’s appeal to our architects to take 
hold of the motion picture and use it as propa- 
ganda for making the United States an enor- 
mous permanent World’s Fair? 

But instead of becoming a_ crossroads 
preacher, Lindsay entered upon the writing of 
poetry. No one has ever claimed that his 
poetry was great and to-day there is some 
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question even among those who once committed 
themselves as admirers whether it is good 
poetry. Indeed, all regret that a large propor- 
tion of his poems is flat and platitudinous, 
brilliant neither in wording or form, and sus- 
piciously subject to echolalia. 

If the reader will make a comparison be- 
tween Poe and Lindsay, he will have performed 
the one operation necessary for a judgment of 
Lindsay’s poetry. Poe’s intellectual power and 
musical finesse made the epithet—“‘jingleman”’ 
—ludicrously inappropriate when bestowed 
upon him. But to Lindsay, lacking intellectual 
power and musical finesse, the term sticks like 
a burr to wool. Compare only two poems: the 
overrated Chinese Nightingale with The Raven, 
and the qualitative difference in workmanship 
and conception is inescapable. 

Granted that occasionally Lindsay is enter- 
taining, but both he and we want more than 
entertainment in his work. We both desire 
profundity, intensity and imagination. But is 
there anything profound in the Litany of 
Heroes which chants among others of Amen- 
ophis Fourth, Alexander the Great, St. Paul, 
Dante, Darwin, Woodrow Wilson and Soc- 
rates? Is there not something decidedly shal- 
low in the mind that can celebrate all these on 
the same level? And the Congo—it is viva- 
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cious and thumping, but can it be called in- 
tense? As for imagination, The Chinese 
Nightingale has been called delicately imag- 
inative, but to this critic it appears simply 
fanciful and picturesque. 

Lindsay’s achievement in verse almost sim-. 
mers down to the introduction of those nov- 
elties which he now refers to rather slightingly: 
namely, the booming oratorical chant, the jazz- 
beat poems, the Kaliyope Yell based on a Uni- 
versity of Kansas cheer. These have the 
artistic virtue of producing new effects, but 
they have the inherent defect of not being able 
to develop. What can be done in their direction 
more than Lindsay has accomplished? 

In a word or two, Vachel Lindsay’s poetry 
is mainly an agent for voicing his yearnings 
and wishes with intervals for preachment or 
fancies or buffoonery. 

It is, as I suggested, the answer to his pro- 
gram, and it is only as such and not for itself 
that in my opinion it should not be airily dis- 
missed. 

Our true leader toward a _ renaissance— 
when and if he arrives—will be distinguished 
from the Springfield enthusiast and aspirant 
in several respects of prime importance. He 
will be a dissolvent force: it is noteworthy that 
in The Art of the Moving Picture (1915) 
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Lindsay does not mention Chaplin or the satir- 
ical slapstick screen comedy. He will be 
critical: Lindsay never defines the vague 
terms, Democracy and Art and Religion. He 
will formulate clearly his remote goal and will 
devise a comprehensive campaign to reach it: 
Lindsay’s “mysticism” is the unfortunate type 
that misleads people into confounding mysti- 
cism with vagueness. He will be a psycholo- 
gist: Lindsay regularly substitutes the 
conventions in his mind about life and art for 
psychological observation and thought. 

Nor will our hoped-for leader make the 
ridiculous mistake of expecting the American 
past to reappear in the future. He will aspire 
to see greater visions than to behold Andrew 
Jackson redivivus. 
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THE DANDYISM 
OF WALLACE STEVENS 


HERE are many who believe that the 

function of the artist is to transform the 

materials served up by his time into grace 
and ceremony. If that gives a major criterion 
for poetry, Wallace Stevens must be accounted 
a very excellent poet. LExempli gratia: he is 
able to take the stark and brutal fact that wild- 
cats prey upon buck deer and convert it into an 
Earthy Anecdote. 


Every time the bucks went clattering 
Over Oklahoma 
A firecat bristled in the way. 


Wherever they went, 
They went clattering, 
In a swift circular line 
To the right, 

Because of the firecat. 


Or until they swerved 
In a swift, circular line 
To the left, 

Because of the firecat. 
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The bucks clattered. 
The firecat went leaping, 
To the right, to the left, 
And 

Bristled in the way. 


Later the firecat closed his bright eyes 
And slept. 


In the first stanza the simple fact is set to an 
appropriate nimble music and the prosaic wild- 
cat is transmuted into a bright-eyed fascinating 
-firecat. Into the design are then introduced 
movement and counter-movement to be exactly 
balanced in the accelerated fourth stanza, from 
which there springs the central quality of the 
poem: the inescapability of the firecat. The 
last stanza is adroit understatement. 

We still have our fact, but it has been made 
musical, spirited, symmetrical and elegant. 

The Worms at Heaven's Gate is another con- 
venient illustration. Death is a fact over which 
poets have pondered and speculated: they have 
grieved and rebelled, become resigned or fear- 
ful: death is a mystery to which the emotional 
and intellectual approaches are many and diver- 
sified. But to a poet like Stevens death remains 
simply a fact of decomposition: the human 
organism becomes helpless and is devoured 
piecemeal by worms. Yet even this gruesome 
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fact can be invested with the solemn pomp and 
ceremony of eloquence: it becomes an occasion 
for a heavy measured dirge for the fair lady, 
Badroulbadour, borne in her ironic chariot, the 
bellies of worms, to the great gateway of a 
poetic heaven. 


Out of the tomb, we bring Badroulbadour, 
Within our bellies, we her chariot. 

Here is an eye. And here are, one by one, 
The lashes of that eye and its white lid. 
Here is the cheek on which that lid declined, 
And, finger after finger, here, the hand, 

The genius of that cheek. Here are the lips, 
The bundle of the body and the feet. 


Out of the tomb we bring Badroulbadour. 


It is clear that Wallace Stevens is an esthete, 
and I hope to make it equally clear that he is 
a special type of esthete: the dandy. 

A country’s literature, if it is robust and full 
grown, should be rich in its portrayal of human 
possibilities. It should be a large mingling of 
skeptics and mystics, of naturalists and fan- 
tasists, of majors and minors, of sensualists 
and cerebralists, and the exponents of a score 
more attitudes, so that a person asking, what 
manner of men are my countrymen, may find 
within the books of his literature an abundant 
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record of their variety. In this way, as in 
several others, a literature may become a con- 
venient school of life. Until the advent of 
Wallace Stevens American literature had 
lacked the dandy. Of swaggering and non- 
chalant macaronis there had been a-plenty, but 
these had not been sufficiently rebuked by the 
gestures toward dandyism of such writers as 
Edgar Saltus and Marsden Hartley. For these 
artists are not impeccable, and impeccability is 
the sine qua non of the true dandy. 

The impeccability of the dandy, when 
reflected upon, resolves into two elements: cor- 
rectness and elegance. Both elements tran- 
scend merely good taste, for correctness implies 
a knowledge of the rules governing the modes 
of expression, feeling, thinking and conduct 
that is so exact that one may with surety 
variate the application of the rules or even 
break them without cost of good form, and 
elegance is of course good taste that has been 
polished to the point of the exquisite. 

Certainly as a poetic craftsman, Wallace 
Stevens is eminently correct—notwithstanding 
the probable testimony of professorial versi- 
fiers to the contrary. For they confuse the pale 
correctness of the copyist who adds nothing, 
with the fresh correctness of the creating poet 
who extends the range of the existing poetic 
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order or refines upon it. But Stevens’ knowl- 
edge of verbal music is profound: he has 
presumably absorbed the teachings of the acad- 
emy: at any rate he can trust himself to make 
departures and yet obey the underlying laws. 

I submit tests and testimony. ‘The effective 
use of exclaniations in poetry is exceedingly 
difficult, because the accent must be carefully 
prepared for and then precisely gauged when it 
does occur and because the accent must coincide 
with a real rise in the material. Stevens has 
run many times the perils of weak or misplaced 
or overstressed exclamation—always winning 
and perhaps most handsomely in Bantams in 
Pine-W oods. 


Chieftain Iffucan of Azcan in caftan 
Of tan with henna hackles, halt! 


Damned universal cock, as if the sun 
Was blackamoor to bear your blazing tail. 


Fat! Fat! Fat! Fat! I am the personal. 
Your world is you. Iam my world. | 


You ten-foot poet among inchlings. Fat! 
Begone! An inchling bristles in these pines, 


Bristles, and points their Appalachian tangs, 
And fears not portly Azcan nor his hoos. 


The testimony of a conscious and studious 
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craftsman in poetry is of course expert testi- 
mony when a writer like Stevens is under 
scrutiny. Marianne Moore, it happens, has ob- 
served that “in this matter of apparent natural- 
ness, Mr. Stevens is faultless—as in correctness 
of assonance” and cites the opening stanza of 
the just-quoted Bantams in Pine-Woods. Miss 
Moore adds that “one further notes accomplish- 
ment in the use of reiteration—that pitfall of 
half-poets: 


“Death is absolute and without memorial, 
As in a season of autumn, 
When the wind stops... . 
When the wind stops.” 


In brief, it may be said—since it is not 
planned to make this essay the study of a com- 
plex prosody—that Wallace Stevens takes all 
the musical risks of poetry (alliteration, free ir- 
regular rhyming, irregular stanzaic forms, and 
vers libre) and can be counted on to overcome 
them because for one thing he is so cognizant 
of dangers. Nor is his musical range limited. 
It touches at one extreme the light measures of 
The Apostrophe to Vincentine and at the other 
the deep organ-tones of To the One of Fictive 
Music with most of the intervening tonalities 
perfectly under control. 

In brief, it may also be said—since it is not 
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planned either to make this essay a study of the 
means of attaining literary elegance—that 
Wallace Stevens gains elegance in large 
measure by his fastidiously chosen vocabulary 
and by the surprising aplomb and blandness of 
his images. He will say “harmonium” instead 
of “small organ,” “lacustrine” instead of “lake- 
side,” “sequin” in stead of “spangle”’; he will 
speak of “hibiscus,” “panache,” “fabliau” and 
“poor buffo.”” The whole tendency of his vo- 
cabulary is, in fact, toward the lightness and 
coolness and transparency of French, into 
which tongue he sometimes glides with culti- 
vated ease. As for his images, they are 
frequently surprising in themselves, yet they 
always produce the effect of naturalness by 
virtue of their consistency with the design and 
the flowing motion that Stevens imparts to 
them. 


An old man sits 

In the shadow of a pine tree 

In China. 

He sees larkspur, 

Blue and white, 

At the edge of the shadow, 
Move in the wind. 

His beard moves in the wind. 
The pine tree moves in the wind. 
Thus water flows 


Over weeds. 
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Here we have the statement of a situation, a 
cumulative movement, and the sudden capture 
of both situation and movement in an image 
that unifies and completes the whole design and 
is at the same time cool, bland, transparent, 
natural and gracefully mobile. 

But what I am aiming for—and this is the 
reason for passing so rapidly over the tempting 
exposition of Wallace Stevens’ polished crafts- 
manship—is to sketch out the general attitude 
of the dandy of letters. I have said that the 
facts of life are to the dandy so many oppor- 
tunities for the display of grace and ceremony 
and that his aim is impeccability which is 
primarily achieved by adding elegance to cor- 
rectness. Yet life as a spectacle is disturbing 
and horrifying as well as interesting and de- 
lightful: it is inevitably tossed by the “torments 
of confusion” and the dandy, to preserve his 
values, to maintain his urbane order and 
demeanor, must perforce adopt protective 
measures. 

The safeguards that Stevens employs to keep 
“the torments of confusion” from rumpling his 
attitude are three: wit, speculation and reti- 
cence. Is it amorous quandaries, the march on- 
ward of one’s life to decrepitude, the oblivious 
vastitude and might of the ocean that disturb? 
The assuagement is recourse to the self- 
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mockery and wit of the (in a small way) 
celebrated Monocle de Mon Oncle and the 
Comedian as the Letter C. Thus by wit and 
mockery one maintains one’s perfect poise. Is 
it doubt of the reality of the world we perceive 
and of the manner in which we live? Let such 
doubt be admitted then as a purely speculative 
doubt “as a calm darkens among water-lights.” 
Let us meet such dire speculation from an ad- 
vantageous position as in Sunday Morning, re- 
clining in replete comfort after the 


Complacencies of the peignoir, and late 
Coffee and oranges in a sunny chair, 
And the green freedom of a cockatoo 
Upon a rug mingle to dissipate 

The holy hush of ancient sacrifice 


and let these speculative doubts play gently 
across the surface of this steadfast material- 
ism. We are aware of these possible reaches 
of life, for 


In my room, the world is beyond my understanding ; 
But when I walk I see that it consists of three or four 
hills and a cloud 


but we can keep them in their place as over- 
tones. And finally let us be reticent, for 
reticence is becoming in its implication that one 
is aware of enigmatic miseries, and yet too 
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proud to wear one’s heart vulgarly upon the 
sleeve. Thus we escape the reproach of a con- 
stricted outlook and win praise for concealing 
our private hurts. 

So it is apparent that Stevens possesses an 
imagination that is ordered—a distinction that 
another type of esthete, the impressionistic 
esthete, cannot boast of. — “Imagination,” 
Stevens says, “is the will of things.” It is “the 
magnificent cause of being . . . the one reality 
in this imagined world.” By its aid at least one 
may invent a literary cosmos, moving accord- 
ing to calculations, subject to its own laws and 
hierarchies, consistent with itself, a minute but 
sustained harmony floating above the chaos of 
life. It is whole and understandable and there- 
fore a refuge in a life that is too fragmentary 
and perplexing. It, being form, is a polite 
answer to the hugeness which we cannot 
form. 

One step more and we are once more en- 
snared by the subject of romanticism. The 
step is taken when we ask upon what is the 
imaginative order of Stevens based. Certainly, 
it is not humanism, for the humanist searches 
for unifying standards of general human ex- 
perience. It is quite needless to say that it is 
not religion, for the religionist strives for 
knowledge of the Absolute. The key is in 
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Stevens’ discipline, which is the discipline of 
the connoisseur of the senses and the emotions. 
His imagination comes to rest upon them, it is 
at their service, it veils them in splendor. It 
is clearly not in the service of the mind which 
is philosophical and constructed for the plumb- 
ing of life in the large, and consequently in the 
final analysis Wallace Stevens is a temperate 
romanticist. The integration he achieves is 
exclusively one of feeling. 

But Stevens has a quality that is very rarely 
associated with romanticism, a quality that his 
illustrious predecessor, Baudelaire, lacked to 
complete his dandyism. MBaudelaire’s dandy- 
ism might be called a metallic shell secreted by 
a restless man against a despised shifting 
social order. It cannot be called a placid dandy- 
ism, whereas tranquillity enfolds and inheres 
in all of Stevens’ production. This same lack 
of tranquillity mars the dandyism of T. S. Eliot 
insofar as he is a dandy, turning his prom- 
enades in the alleged waste land of modernity 
into a bitter melancholia. Stevens, however, 
appears to sit comfortably in the age, to enjoy 
a sense of security, to experience no need of 
fighting the times. The world is a gay and 
bright phenomenon, and he gives the impres- 
sion of feasting on it without misgivings. 
Here, in Gubbinal, is his answer to those who 
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repine because the world is blasted and its 
people miserable. 


That strange flower, the sun, 
Is just what you say. 
Have it your way. 


The world is ugly, 
And the people are sad. 


That tuft of jungle feathers, 
That animal eye, 
Is just what you say. 


That savage of fire, 
That seed, 
Have it your way. 


The world is ugly, 
And the people are sad. 


Because of this tranquillity, this well-fed and 
well-booted dandyism of contentment, Stevens 
has been called Chinese. Undeniably, he has 
been influenced by Chinese verse as he has been 
by French verse, but one must not force the 
comparison too strongly. For Chinese poetry 
as a whole rests upon great humanistic 
and religious traditions: its quiet strength and 
peace are often simply by-products of a pro- 
found understanding, and its epicureanism is 
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less of an end and more of a function in a 
wider pattern of living than Stevens expresses. 
To this critic, at least, Stevens’ tranquillity is 
decidedly American. 

The American nation drives passionately 
toward comfort. The aim of the frenzied 
practical life in which it engages is to attain 
material ease, and the symbols of its paradise 
are significant. They are wide accurately 
barbered lawns, white yachts with bright awn- 
ings, the silvered motor car, the small regiment 
of obsequious servants. Naturally, in paradise 
one would not wish to be annoyed by suspicions 
that it was all a brilliant fake, a magnificent 
evanescent dream. Rather we want to enjoy 
paradise and the way to enjoy it is to refine 
upon our luxurious means of existence. Here 
is where in America the artistic intelligence 
may enter and play, elaborating, coloring, be- 
decking, adding splendor to the circumstances 
of our comfort. Is there not fundamentally a 
kinship between the sensory discriminations 
and comfortable tranquillity of Wallace 
Stevens’ poetry and the America that owns 
baronial estates? It would perhaps be evident 
if this plutocratic crust were more sophisti- 
cated. 

Growing more reckless, we might say that if 
Dr. Jung is correct in asserting that in Amer- 
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ican psychology there is a unique alliance of 
wildness and restraint, then Stevens would 
seem to have another general tie with his 
country. I do not discover in him the ferocity 
that some critics have remarked upon, but there 
is at least a flair for bright savagery, for “that 
tuft of jungle feathers, that animal eye, that 
savage fire’: he has at least an appreciative eye 
for “raspberry tanagers in palms, high up in 
orange air.” With some romanticists such 
symbols would betray insatiable longings, the 
desire for a nature that never existed. But in 
the case of Stevens they are purely spectacular. 
He has achieved the restraint of a spectator, 
but he prefers to view the wildness of the 
tropical. The Old World romantic, restless 
amid the stratifications of his culture, yearns 
for the untamed: the New World romantic, a 
participant in the unsettled, prefers to assume 
the easy posture of an audience. 

American readers may well be thankful for 
this artist who is so gifted in depicting sea 
surfaces full of clouds. They, like all other 
readers, turn to books for two reasons: 
pleasure and enlightenment; and the first of 
these Stevens gives superbly. No American 
poet excels him in the sensory delights that a 
spick-and-span craft can stimulate: none is 
more skillful in arranging his music, his figures 
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and his design. None else, monocled and 
gloved, can cut so faultless a figure standing in 
his box at the circus of life. 

There are, as A. R. Orage once observed, 
masters of art and art-masters. The virtue of 
the former is wisdom, and the virtue of the lat- 
ter is impeccable form. Nowhere has Wallace 
Stevens been more canny and more definite 
than in distinguishing between major and 
minor, than in observing to the letter the re- 
strictions of the art-master. 
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MARIANNE MOORE: IN THIS AGE OF 
HARD TRYING, NONCHALANCE 
IS PREJUDICED 


HAT T. S. Eliot wrote is found true: 

‘Y one rereads the poems of Marianne 
Moore many times ‘always with exactly 

the same pleasure and satisfaction in something 
quite definite and solid.” If one is an esthete 
and an analyst of literary pleasures, that almost 
ends matters: one simply goes on to the not 
easy business of explaining how Miss Moore 
gets her effects. The trouble is, the esthete 
finds it impossible to grade his pleasures be- 
yond a certain point. After all, a number of 
literary artists are highly skilled and dexterous 
in the use of their medium. A number of them 
have—of one type or another—refined sensi- 
bilities, interesting and beguiling temper- 
aments, sharp novel intelligences, and each of 
them grants a special satisfaction to the atten- 
tive reader. But how evaluate these various 
satisfactions? They are all alike in that they 
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satisfy one in some given direction, but the 
directions are all different, and the esthete, it 
is perceived, must base his literary opinions in 
the final analysis upon his personal antipathies © 
and preferences. 

Yet there is such a thing as major poetry and 
such a thing as minor poetry, and it is in- 
disputable that Marianne Moore is not major 
but certainly an amazing minor poet. To say 
that is to abandon the esthete’s position—with- 
out, let us pray, giving up esthetic perceptive- 
ness. For the esthete there can be only good, 
indifferent and bad poetry. But for one who 
believes that poetry is not a glamorous phase of 
life, but a vital function of life codperating 
with other functions and occupying a definite 
place in the whole round of man’s activity, 
there is a hierarchy of values to which all good 
poetry is subject and by which some poems are 
esteemed great and others are thought to be of 
minor excellence. 

What is the distinction between major and 
minor? It appears to me that there exists none 
in detail or craftsmanship but that it is to be 
discovered in the pattern in which details are 
set and the purpose for which craft is em- 
ployed. There is a difference in scope. The 
effort of the major poet is to be comprehensive 
and precise, whereas the minor poet values pre- 
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cision alone. There is a difference in purpose. 
The great poet’s aim is to see totalities, to treat 
his experience, to treat life, as a whole. The 
minor poet is content with fragments of his ex- 
perience, even with the isolated perception. 

Hence, the achievement of the minor poet is 
style and design. The achievement of the great 
poet is Form—the macrocosmic organism 
that style, design, precision and all the 
other merits of minor poetry manifesting as 
characteristics of an essence that animates 
them. 

Hence again, under minor poetry is idiosyn- 
cratic behavior and major poetry is the com- 
plete presentation of states of being. 

It is the “fractional magnificence” of Miss 
Moore’s poetry, so perfect and so narrow, that 
has persuaded me to enter this discussion of 
major and minor, and to get out of it and back 
to the special pleasure Miss Moore gives, it is 
needful to state those limitations that make her 
so deliberately minor. 

There is first the bland assumption that she, 
as she is, is a competent observer of facts, 
proprieties, life and the tissues of destiny. No 
doubt occurs to her that while she is an in- 
strument of observation, she may still be an 
imperfect instrument, distorting what it sees by 
failing to relate it to a true pattern—detached 
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but not impartial. The name for the mood that 
encompasses this anti-Socratic assumption— 
precisely the same anti-Socratic assumption 
upon which the majority of modern scientists 
has proceeded—is complacency. 

To be complacent is to disregard as un- 
important the fact that one is conditioned—by 
one’s private likings and dislikings, by one’s 
motives, by the latent context of one’s mind. 
The scientist is naive in that while he actually 
does nothing to improve his psychological 
equipment to observe, he pretends to imperson- 
ality and objectivity. The poet is naive in that 
he admits—when he sees them—his condi- 
tions, but then enthusiastically places a high 
valuation upon them. Consequently, Miss 
Moore is able to inform you that “to be liked by 
you would be a calamity” and the object of 
dislike is dismissed, not examined and clari- 
fied. The statement of one’s dislikes and likes 
has no other value than that of giving a 
self-portrait. Of what? Of one of the cells 
of this vast body of mankind passing now 
so many ages across the crust of this little 
planet. 

Furthermore, I suspect that the motive which 
forces upon Miss Moore an esoteric style, that 
restricts her choice of materials, and makes her 
cling to Victorian proprieties in attitude, is by 
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no means purely esthetic. It may be something 
much less rational, something indeed that looks 
like self-protectiveness. As she says: 


The staff, the bag, the feigned inconsequence of 
manner, best bespeak that weapon, self protectiveness. 


Behind the elaborate inconsequence of her sty- 
listic behavior, the swiftness of her mental 
movements, so swift that connectives are 
dropped out, the complexity of her recon- 
noitres, the bewildering patches of her learn- 
ing, there peers at moments simplicity, humble 
and timid, immature and shy, disliking sophis- 
tication and “complexity moreover, that has 
been committed to darkness, instead of grant- 
ing itself to be the pestilence that it is.” But 
to reach the elements that compose this simplic- 
ity, through what labyrinths one must work, 
what traps for the inattentive one must 
evade! 

Her method of forming her poetic concep- 
tions is equally interesting as a delimitation. 
On one side there is “the raw material of poetry 
in all its rawness’—which in Miss Moore’s 
case means records: belles lettres by other 
writers, government reports, magazines, bits 
of conversation, pictures, curios of one sort or 
another : 
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the bat 
holding on upside down or in quest of something to 
eat, elephants pushing, a wild horse taking a roll, a 
tireless wolf under 
a tree, the immovable critic twitching his skin like a 
horse that feels a flea, the base- 
ball fan, the statistician— 
nor is it valid 
to discriminate against “business documents and 
school-books” ; all these phenomena are important. 


These things excite Miss Moore. On the other 
side, there is poetry conceived as 


Not brittle but 
Intense—the spectrum, that 
Spectacular and nimble animal the fish, 
Whose scales turn aside the sun’s sword 
with their polish. 


Miss Moore’s life is spent in taking leaps from 
one to the other, from the record to the poem. 
She is indeed a “literalist of the imagination” 
setting “real toads’ (her facts) into “imagi- 
nary gardens” (her poems). 

A great poet, however, with his own robust 
magnitudinous experience so close before him, 
could not be content with records as his sources 
of subject-matter nor could he make a strictly 
esthetic effect his entire aim and end. Of Miss 
Moore, on the other hand, it can be said by al- 
tering one of the quotations in one of her 
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poems that excitement provides the occasion 
and self-protectiveness determines the form. 
A further distinction to be noted is that Miss 
Moore is a person of learning but not, as has 
been claimed, a scholar, for scholarship is syn- 
thetic and approaches wholeness. 

But leaving these considerations as classify- 
ing Miss Moore but not describing her work 
for what it is, one is then free to pay homage 
to her consummate quality within her sphere. 
It is singularly hard to criticize that. Clearly 
some measure of her excellence depends upon 
her cleanliness with words, the thorough way 
in which she may be said to disinfect and purify 
them so that once more they stand out fresh 
and angular. Another modern poet, William 
Carlos Williams, in the Dial for May, 1925, 
gives a good description of this faculty. 

“Miss Moore gets great pleasure from 
wiping soiled words or cutting them clean out, 
removing the aureoles that have been pasted 
about them or taking them bodily from greasy 
contexts. For the compositions which Miss 
Moore intends, each word should first stand 
crystal clear with no attachments; not even an 
arOuiaaute Wis 

“With Miss Moore a word is a word most 
when it is separated out by science, treated with 
acid to remove the smudges, washed, dried, and 
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placed right side up on a clean surface. Now, 
one may say that this is a word. Now it may 
be used, and how? 

“It may be used not to smear it again with 
thinking (the attachments of thought) but in 
such a way that it will remain scrupulously it- 
self, clean, perfect, unnicked beside other words 
in parade. There must be edges.” 

One is glad that Miss Moore does this, for 
we have been too long tricked by the “sugges- 
tiveness” of poetry, which after all should be 
of firmer stuff than a dream. Her careful use 
of words blends imperceptibly into her rhythm 
—a peculiar and new rhythm about which I 
agree with T. S. Eliot: it is her most important 
contribution. As far as vers libre is concerned, 
she has “gone the whole hog including the 
postage,” to use the translation of a Russian 
colloquialism. ‘That is, she gets along with an 
utter minimum of rhymes, of assonance, 
alliteration, master beats and other versifying 
devices. She goes out where the waves are 
choppiest and the currents cross most danger- 
ously and sharks are said to be mouthing, and 
she swims superbly and safely. Trusting solely 
to her own gift of metrical invention, she takes 
all the dangers and emerges in calm triumph. 

Her line runs long and free, or turns brief 
and swift, as she wills it. Her strophes breathe 
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quietly and enunciate well: they uncoil with 
smooth friction out of each other, undulate as 
the way of apprehending the subject un- 
dulates, and rise with finality or settle in tran- 
quillity at the conclusion. They are “‘strict and 
stately,” yet they are limber too like “essences 
of conversation.” 

Williams again has said the essential thing 
about her rhythm. “It does not interfere with 
her progress; it is the movement of the animal, 
it does not put itself first and ask the others to 
follow.” 

This “movement of the animal” is literally 
delightful. So likewise are the bits of freight- 
age carried so nimbly by her strophes. To il- 
lustrate: 

There is the lapidic aphorism worthy, had it 
been carved then, of being preserved from an- 
tiquity. In view of earlier remarks, I must add 
that Miss Moore’s occasional violations of the 
quoted saying demonstrate that it is even more 
difficult to observe it than it is to chisel it. 


Distaste which takes no credit to itself is best. 


There is wit, unexpected and debonair. 
Mark also in the following quotation how buoy- 
antly Miss Moore’s poetry floats the Latin- 
derived verbiage. 
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2K popularize the mule, its neat exterior 
expressing the principle of accommoda- 
tion reduced to a minimum. 


There is the selection of the “beautiful fact” 
and uncontaminated precision in recording it. 


Black butterflies with blue half circles on their wings. 


And there is, best of all, the pure poetic 


dance. 
When the wind is from the east, 


the smell is of apples, of hay; the aroma increased 
and decreased 
as the wind changes; 
of rope, of mountain leaves for florists. 


In all these felicities one takes delight. 


A postscript is called for, since Miss Moore 
appears in other literary rdles than that of poet. 
She is a critic and lately she has become an 
editor. In both capacities, unfortunately, she 
is much less consequential than as a poet. 

The critic must be ambitious and Miss Moore 
is not. She attempts to make no more than a 
sensitive impressionistic sketch of her reading, 
a sketch that is always liberally studded with 
quotations from the author under review, and 
carries a valuable sentence or two of acute 
technical understanding for good measure. 
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The quotations are ably selected for the object 
she has in mind, which is to give the “flavor” 
of the author. But, after all, the “flavor” is 
in the book and each reader of it may garner 
his own impressions. The critic must do more 
than that. At any rate, he should not be back- 
ward about handling ideas. 

Marianne Moore, the critic, is still prefer- 
able to Miss Moore, the editor of the Dial. 
What shall I say about that role? Nothing, 
but rather ponder on the qualifications of a 
first order editor, who is so much rarer than a 
good poet. 

The first order editor must of course be ex- 
pert in his own special technic: that of assem- 
bling his contributions into an organism that 
is reborn at stated intervals. He must include 
in himself a critic capable of discerning a 
variety of values. He must have elevated 
standards and a broad outlook. He must be 
instigator as well as judge. His magazine 
must reflect a directing mind, yet not be warped 
by his own limitations. His, in fact, must be 
that impartial free intelligence that so seldom 
appears. 
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WILLIAM CARLOS WILLIAMS, A 
UNITED STATES POET 


F one stops to survey the touted American 
writers of the last fifteen years, one is im- 
pressed by the failure of most of them to 

develop. Take the early books of Carl Sand- 
burg, Vachel Lindsay, Sherwood Anderson, 
Edgar Lee Masters, Theodore Dreiser, H. L. 
Mencken, Van Wyck Brooks, many others. 
What have they done, after all, but repeat their 
first books? Granting to them an initial blaze, 
the fire can hardly be said to have increased or 
brightened or become hotter or consumed fuel 
of a different character. What I mean is that 
their early work really contains their later 
work; I mean that no unpredictable element 
has entered into their “progress.” 

Waldo Frank is one exception. His first 
novel, The Unwelcome Man, does not point 
specifically to his third novel, Rahab, and in 
fact something very important to him happened 
in between. He discovered the Jewish prophets 
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in the Bible: he received a powerful charge 
from an ancient religious culture, higher in 
level and more intense in character than any 
stimulus his own culture gave him, and this 
charge was a shock to his own development. 
Something came into his work that was not 
originally present, and this unpredictable ele- 
ment changed his forms, exalted his attitude, 
and transformed his materials. A criticism of 
Frank would deal with a development and 
therefore would find it convenient and best to 
take the narrative form, moving from book to 
book in chronological order. 

William Carlos Williams exacts the same 
tribute. The chronology of his books is in- 
sistent, for if Williams has not developed in 
the sense Waldo Frank has, he has at least 
changed, the changes being due to a frantic 
effort to develop. 

The starting point is a small and scarce book 
of poetry, The Tempers, published in London 
by Elkin Matthews in 1913. After reading 
Williams’ more accessible works, one digs up 
this little item and discovers that in it Wil- 
liams employed rhyme schemes and traditional 
metrical forms! He used “classical allusions” 
freely! He sounds very much like Ezra 
Pound at that date! The Browning influence 
(with Pound as its probable carrier) had hit 
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him! There are even translations from the 
Spanish! 

Later on Williams was to make the puerile 
remark that “nowadays poets spit upon rhyme 
and rhetoric’: he was to call Pound “the 
best enemy United States verse has’: he was 
to become aggressively contemporary and 
local, thereby chucking outside the classical 
paraphernalia of names, symbols and associa- 
tions, and losing all interest in making transla- 
tions. 

But when he was composing the nineteen 
poems in The Tempers, he was, one conjectures, 
a fellow student of Pound at the University of 
Pennsylvania. The little book then is to be 
taken as representing Williams in the Academy, 
Pound being the teacher. In addition to the 
teachings, the pupil shows something of his 
own—a toughness of personality, a talent for 
emphatic wordings, a genuine poetic sap that is 
just beginning to run. In the next book this 
sap will feed surprising foliage, for it will draw 
on that surrounding soil that Pound deserted 
and produce a poetry quite dissimilar to 
Pound’s work. 

The second poem in Al Que Quiere 
(1917) is a handy illustration, though cer- 
tainly not among the better poems in that col- 
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When I was younger 
it was plain to me 
I must make something of myself. 
Older now 
I walk back streets 
admiring the houses 
of the very poor: 
roof out of line with sides 
the yards cluttered 
with old chicken wire, ashes, 
furniture gone wrong; 
the fences and outhouses 
built of barrel-staves 
and parts of boxes, all, 
if I am fortunate, 
smeared a bluish green 
that properly weathered 
pleases me best 
of all colors. 
No one 
will believe this 
of vast import to the nation. 


This poem indicates first of all that Williams 
has found his subject matter, which is none 
other than the objects that appear right in front 
of his eyes, right beneath his nose. Being a 
practicing physician in Rutherword, New Jer- 
sey, that means to Williams that his senses tell 
him of that locality, of the nearby metropolis, 
New York, and of America at large so far as 
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he touches it. So the choice of subject matter 
has been definitely settled in Al Que Quiere. 
It is the American background (flora, people, 
customs, heroes, rigors and scenic atrocious- 
ness) from which Williams has never since 
deviated. 

The second choice was between established 
verse forms and vers libre, and Williams com- 
mitted himself altogether to the latter. No 
wonder! Vers libre might have been made to 
order for this busy literary doctor, writing 
poems in odd minutes between calls, always 
liable to be interrupted and always on the jump, 
day and night. For while vers libre has many 
difficulties and many possibilities, this also is 
true of it: a poet with a fair ear and a native 
feeling for form can trust to improvisation in 
these respects—rhythm and form—and write 
good vers libre, provided his attention bears 
hard and directly upon the individual word. 
That is why Williams prattles so often and 
sometimes intelligently about giving freedom 
to words, the free word, et cetera. For he is 
himself only concerned in a secondary way with 
combinations of words: the main thing is a 
regard for the bite, the weight, the thrust, the 
individuality of the successive single words he 
picks out. 

By culling a dozen or so quotations from his 
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critical notes, one could construct a disjointed 
ars poetica by William Carlos Williams, the 
first article of which would deal with the neces- 
sity for cleansing words and putting weight in 
them and the remaining articles would explain 
the psychology of his poetic process. Among 
psychological processes the correspondent to a 
technical devotion to the “free word” would be 
a devotion to the isolated perception, and that 
is what we find. To see the thing with great 
intensity of perception, to see it directly, 
simply, immediately, and without forethought 
or afterthought, is the unvarying psychological 
basis for Al Que Quiere and the later books of 
poems. 

Turning back to Pastoral, we find what I 
have been saying. The shabby disorder of the 
poor quarter of an American village. A simple 
pattern: the autobiographical statement of a 
changed attitude, a list of objects to illustrate 
the attitude, and at the end a generality run- 
ning out a tangent. A very simple rhythm just 
to set off the clear stark words. The enumer- 
ation of bare perceptions of things seen on a 
walk. And something more: two qualities. 

The first is the national flavor, the much 
sought for American character in writing. To 
my mind this is achieved as much by the turn 
of thinking and phrasing in the opening three 
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lines and in the concluding three lines as it is 
by the veracity of the scenery, for these lines 
reveal unmistakably a man who has been 
pressed upon continuously by American soci- 
ology, “marked up” by it. The other quality— 
that which makes Williams distinctly a poet— 
is lyrical. He “admires” these poor streets: 
if he is “fortunate,” the outhouses will be 
colored a bluish green, properly weathered. 
What is it that gets into the poem by means of 
these words, that gets into the words “pleases 
me best”? 

I would say, exhilaration,—the exhilaration 
that all of us have occasionally felt when we 
have accidentally made an exact perception of 
some object, seen an object not hazily as in a 
dream but with clarity, an exterior thing, apart 
from us, acting upon us, This feeling of ex- 
hilaration at the fact that our senses register 
vividly, occasional with us, appears to be fre- 
quent with Williams, and it saves his compo- 
sitions from flatness and prosaic demeanor, 
conferring on them the potentiality of flight. 
Restraint is beautiful only when the potential- 
ity of escape is present. 


The young doctor is dancing with happiness 
in the sparkling wind, alone 

at the prow of the ferry! He notices 

the curdy barnacles and broken ice crusts 
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left at the ship’s base by the low tide 
and thinks of summer and green 
shell crusted ledges among 

the emerald eel-grass! 


(From January Morning in Al Que Quiere) 


It is easy to see that there is no principle of 
selection operative on Williams’ subject matter. 
Given his esthetic of exhilaration induced by 
sharp and strong perceptions and given his 
geographical environment as a determinant, he 
can include everything that affects his sensory 
equipment—whether it be harebells or children 
leaping about a dead dog or the winter wind 
or rusty chicken wire in a backyard. The one 
gauge is intensity of perception and since the 
unpleasant has great power of impact upon 
nostrils, ears, eyes, and so on, it follows that 
the unpleasant is generously included in Wil- 
liams’ lines, where however it is redeemed by 
the same exhilaration that a vivid register of 
the pleasing object also creates. This is the 
reason for Williams’ “unflinching realism” 
against which sentimental objections have been 
lodged. 

The problem of an advance after Al Que 
Quiere must have faced Williams quite acutely. 
He could, of course, go on by refining his in- 
struments of expression and trying for an ever 
sharper focus, but this would be at best adding 
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to what he had already done or at worst repeat- 
ing it. Another possibility was to abandon the 
austerity of bare intense perceptions, without 
forethought or afterthought, and to make 
these perceptions work to evoke one emotion or 
another, one mood or another. This is the 
ordinary process and Williams himself worked 
it in a few poems in Al Que Quiere such as In 
Harbor. Thus, the usual way was already 
open for him to incorporate in his later poems 
a great variety of emotions and perhaps even- 
tually to embody an emotional attitude, all this 
of course without becoming “intellectual.” 

But Williams chose neither of these possi- 
bilities for treatment in Kora in Hell: Improvi- 
sations (1920) : instead he made an unexpected 
deviation from Al Que Quiere. 

“The thing that saves your work is opacity, 
and don’t forget it,’’ Pound had written to Wil- 
liams, and in reviewing one of the Others An- 
thologies he remarked that “it also displays Mr. 
Williams’ praiseworthy opacity.” Apparently 
Williams valued the counsel and it was bad, 
for whereas in Al Que Quiere he had written 
with weight and clarity, in Kora in Hell he set 
-out to cultivate opacity and achieved impene- 
trability. The opaque is simply the strong 
man’s blur and excusable only if it is the maxi- 
mum luminosity a recalcitrant and profound 
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subject will yield: profundity is scarcely the 
term to associate with Williams’ writing. 

The means employed to gain opacity were 
of the simplest and may be summed up by the 
phrase :—“association of ideas.” Williams 
discovered that a group of remote perceptions 
had surprising points of contact with each 
other in his mind, so he consolidated these 
widely divergent glimpses of things for the 
sake of the personal connection. Then he 
found that he could state a similar association 
in another set of terms and relate the two state- 
ments to each other as poem and key. Thus :— 


It is still warm enough to slip from the weeds into 
the lake’s edge, your clothes blushing in the grass and 
three small boys grinning behind the derelict hearth’s 
side. But summer is up among the huckleberries near 
the path’s end and snake’s eggs lie curling in the sun 
on the lonely summit. But—well—let’s wish it were 
higher after all these years staring at it—deplore the 
paunched clouds—glimpse the sky’s thin counter-crest 
and plunge into the gulch. Sticky cobwebs tell of 
feverish midnights. Crack a rock (what’s a thousand 
years!) and send it crashing among the oaks! Wind 
a pine tree in a grey-worm’s net and play it for a trout; 
oh—but it’s the moon does that! No, summer has 
gone down the other side of the mountain. Carry 
home what we can. What have you brought off? Ah, 
here are thimbleberries. 


In middle life the mind passes to a varvegated Octo- 
ber. This is the time youth in its faulty aspirations 
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has set for the achievement of great summits. But 
having attained the mountain top one is not snatched 
into a cloud but the descent: proffers its blandishments 
quite as a matter of course. At this the fellow is cast 
into a great confusion and rather plaintively looks 
about to see tf any has fared better than he. 


I select this improvisation because it seems 
to me much less opaque than the others, and 
yet it illustrates my point: namely, that since 
the “association of ideas’ is accidental in the 
first place and in the second it is personal, pri- 
vate, excessively subjective, therefore whether 
or not it produces an intended effect upon an 
intended reader is purely a hit-or-miss propo- 
sition. Or, as Kenneth Burke commenting on 
Kora in Hell put it: “How beautiful the as- 
sociation of the ideas would have been in art if 
used in one work, by one man, for one page, 
and for some end other than that of a beautiful 
association of ideas.” 

Williams’ own remarks about Kora in Hell 
justify the estimate of it as a detour on which 
he deviated too far from his path but returned, 
having learned something from having pushed 
out so far. On one occasion he was to say: 
“Take the improvisations. What the French 
reader would say is: Out, ca; jai déjd vu ca; 
ca c’est de Rimbaud. Finis.” But why should 
“light hearted William twirling his November 
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mustachios’”’ mention Rimbaud in this connec- 
tion? Williams is the child of his mother and 
he describes her in the Prologue to Kora in 
Hell. “My mother is given over to frequent 
periods of great depression being as I believe 
by nature the most light-hearted thing in the 
world. But there comes a grotesque turn to 
her talk, a macabre anecdote concerning some 
dream, a passionate statement about death, 
which elevates her mood without marring it, 
sometimes in a most startling way.” Rimbaud 
was an altogether different type, a prodigy who 
came to the end of skepticism and saw no way 
to make an affirmation: he did not take the 
name of hell in vain when he wrote a title. 
Whereas Williams, suffering from the ghastly 
business of war, could yet try to reconstruct 
a springtime. On another occasion Williams 
admits of the improvisations that “their 
fault is their dislocation of sense, often 
complete” and with that we may leave them 
to return to the straight line that joins 
Sour Grapes (1921) with Al Que Quiere, 
turning over the pages of Contact magazine as 
we go. 

That was a curious magazine! The first 
issue, ten multigraphed sheets stapled between 
dull orange covers, was dated December, 1920. 
In January, 1921, there was a larger number, 
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also multigraphed. In February, one supposes 
that was the date, a printed and illustrated 
number different in format and paper as well. 
A little later—who knows just when?—a 
fourth number came out, printed on only one 
side of each page. Then a gap until June, 
1923, when the fifth and last (?) number was 
printed. 

Contact was edited by Williams in conjunc- 
tion with a younger man, Robert McAlmon, 
who has had the peculiar property of being a 
magical mirror to Williams. Peering at the 
slovenly scripts of McAlmon, Williams sees 
there—to everyone’s astonishment—the clear 
hard virtues of his own writing. So that, in 
writing about McAlmon’s work, he comes to 
write excellent statements of himself. 

After the fourth number of Contact, Mc- 
Almon married an English poet and fortune— 
a front page story for the American news- 
papers at the time—and sailed for Europe to 
continue the publication of the magazine. 
Something, however, caused him to abandon 
these plans and instead the Contact Publishing 
Company was formed in Paris for the purpose 
of printing books by Marsden Hartley, Mina 
Loy, McAlmon, Williams and others who by 
contributing to Contact were more or less iden- 
tified with it. : 
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Besides spawning Robert McAlmon and a 
publishing company that still publishes, Con- 
tact set forth to its two hundred readers (if 
there were that many) a program for Amer- 
ican writing. In the first place, beware of the 
mere acquisition of information as a culture 
substitute. ... “Art may be the supreme 
hypocrisy of an information—cultured people 

. without CONTACT .. . justifiable per- 
haps if it becomes at last actually the way sen- 
sitive people live . . .” ran the legend on the 
cover of the first number. Contact was 
founded on the conviction that “art which at- 
tains is indigenous of experience and relations, 
and that the artist works to express perceptions 
rather than to attain standards of achieve- 
ment” and it was carried on by a “faith in the 
existence of native artists” of certain specifi- 
cations “who receive meager recognition.” 
But what was meant by contact? The simplest 
statement was—‘“‘the essential contact between 
words and the locality which breeds them, in 
this case America.” : 

All of this was in the first issue. In the 
second we read that “in proportion as a man 
has bestirred himself to become awake to his 
own locality he will perceive more and more of 
what is disclosed and find himself in a position 
to make the necessary translations. The dis- 
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closures will then and only then come to him a 
reality, as joy, as release. For these men com- 
municate with each other and strive to invent 
new devices. But he who does not know his 
own world, in whatever confused form it may 
be, must either stupidly fail to learn from 
foreign work or stupidly swallow it without 
knowing how to judge of its essential value. 
Descending each his own branch man and man 
reach finally a common trunk of understand- 
ing.” 

And this: “We, Contact, aim to emphasize 
the local phase of the game of writing. We 
realize that it is emphasis only which is our 
business. We want to give all our energy to 
the setting up of new vigors of artistic percep- 
tion, invention and expression in the United 
States. Only by slow growth, consciously fos- 
tered to the point of enthusiasm, will American 
work of the quality of Marianne Moore’s best 
poetry come to the fore of intelligent atten- 
tion and the ignorance which has made 
America dn artistic desert be somewhat dissi- 
pated. We lack interchange of ideas in our 
country more than we lack foreign percept. 
Every effort should be made, we feel, to de- 
velop among our serious writers a sense of 
mutual contact first of all. To this also we are 


devoted.” 
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It remained to broaden the program, as was 
done in the third issue, to mean “contact with 
experience.” “. . . contact with experience is 
essential to good writing or, let us say, litera- 
ture. We have said this in the conviction that 
contact always implies a local definition of 
effort with a consequent taking on of certain 
colors from the locality by the experience, and 
these colors or sensual values of whatever sort, 
are the only realities in writing or, as may be 
said, the essential quality of literature.” 

I take the trouble to make these excavations 
from the file of Contact for several reasons; 
they make explicit what was already implicit 
in the working procedure of Al Que Quiere 
and Kora in Hell: they constitute an artistic 
credo to which Williams has adhered with 
ardor and fidelity: and, best justification of all, 
Williams has made the program work with a 
certain measure of success. That is, his writ- 
ing has inbred local characteristics and it is 
good writing. 

An outstanding feature of the last decade in 
American letters has been the working of a 
nationalistic impulse. We see this most bla- 
tantly in Vachel Lindsay, most ravenously in 
Robert J. Coady and his Soil magazine, most 
generalized in the allied phenomena of the 
group that animated the Seven Arts, and most 
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mystically in Alfred Stieglitz. Lindsay’s “new 
localism,” however, is a mere proclamation, 
scarcely a program: it is simply the expression 
of a wish that the smaller American communi- 
ties should be inspired to create their own arts 
and crafts, that the neighborhood spirit should 
be directed toward a Campbellite God, a long- 
skirted Art, and a Wilsonian Democracy. The 
fruit—that is, Lindsay’s verse—has been de- 
plorable. The case of the late Robert J. Coady 
is much better, but even so it can be summed 
up as no more than a positive attitude toward 
a barely differentiated appetite for those phe- 
nomena in the environment—works of engi- 
neering genius, sports, moving pictures, racy 
journalism—that seemed flamboyantly national 
and extraordinarily vigorous in comparison 
with the official art world with which Coady 
was disgusted. The Seven Arts group had 
national aspirations but they were thickened 
by auras of sociology, psychoanalysis and 
religion until they lost—in most of the individ- 
uals concerned—specific direction and defini- 
tion. Practically nothing survived the Soil: 
not even its attitude crystallized. Whereas 
the Seven Arts group diffused its nationalism 
in all directions and lost whatever purity it 
originally had. (An exception must be made 
for Waldo Frank.) In regard to Alfred Stieg- 
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litz, his stresses on thorough workmanship, 
personal integrity, and American qualities have 
been felt with great force in photography and 
painting, but, owing to Stieglitz’s fumbling 
grasp of the literary medium, they have been 
almost inoperative on our letters. 

Williams differs from all these in that he 
has observed the limitations of his program 
and thereby kept it pure, he has confined him- 
self to the strictly esthetic problems of choice 
of subject matter and the fashion of perceiving 
and handling it, and he has borne the fruit 
proper to the aim of his program—in our next 
instance that fruit being Sour Grapes. 

It is hard to hold oneself to the selection of 
only one poem from this book to show both the 
continuity with Al Que Quiere and the im- 
provement upon it. No poem in the earlier 
book seems quite so stripped, so weighted, and 
physical in its impact as The Great Figure. 
No poem in Al Que Quiere seems such a bit 
of characteristic psychological behavior _as 
January in which the poet opposes to the de- 
risive winds the warm comfort of his study— 
the only thing in the cosmos that apparently 
at that moment he knows. Again, the Over- 
ture to a Dance of Locomotives could be 
quoted, for the sake of showing complication 
in technic and the approach of a philosophic 
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idea* without loss of firmness. This very good 
poem, however, begins to thrust away from the 
main drive of Williams’ writing and is a less 
revelatory example than Blizzard. 


Snow: 

years of anger following 
hours that float idly down— 
the blizzard 

drifts its weight 

deeper and deeper for three days 
or sixty years, eh? Then 

the sun! a clutter of 

yellow and blue flakes— 

Hairy looking trees stand out 
in long alleys 

over a wild solitude. 

The man turns and there— 

his solitary track stretched out 
upon the world. 


I am glad to quote from the best criticism 
of Sour Grapes I have seen, that by Kenneth 
Burke in the Dial for February, 1922. “J 
should say, therefore, that Williams was en- 
gaged in discovering the shortest route between 
object and subject.” Blizzard, it seems to me, 
is that shortest route between a lonely man 
staring back at his isolated tracks across a 
snowfield and the intense feeling of one’s im- 


*A feeling for “eternal recurrence.” This from William 
Carlos Williams ! 
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pressions of immensity—in short, a highly 
energized poem on “the great open spaces” of 
America. Its power derives principally from 
the immediacy of the terms and the uttermost 
compression of words and technic, or, to state 
it another way, the smallness of the scale in- 
tensifies the feeling of vastitude. 

At this point my description of Williams 
can stand enlargement of the nature that 
Burke has made. Burke says: “I take Con- 
tact to mean: man without the syllogism, with- 
out the parode, without Spinoza’s Ethics, man 
with nothing but the thing and the feeling of 
that thing. . . . Contact might be said to re- 
solve into the counterpart of Culture, and Wil- 
liams becomes thereby one of our most 
distinguished Neanderthal men. His poetry 
deals with the coercions of nature—and by na- 
ture I mean iron rails as well as iron ore— 
rather than with the laborious structure of 
ideas man has erected above nature. . . . The 
Contact writer deals with his desires;~ the 
Culture writer must erect his desires into prin- 
ciples and deal with those principles rather than 
with the desires; the Urphenomen, in other 
words, becomes with the man of Culture of 
less importance than the delicate and subtle 
instruments with which he studies it. Wil- 
liams, however, must go back to the source.” 
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In a word, Williams is a Primitive and prac- 
tically all that I have written thus far has been 
a preparation for that word, has been set down 
to make it safe to use the word. For observe 
The Great American Novel (1923), his first 
prose book. He set out, we assume, to write 
a great American novel. “If there is progress 
then there is a novel. Without progress there 
is nothing. Everything exists from the begin- 
ning.’ But right there is trouble for him. 
How can he begin an American novel? What 
are his own beginnings in the New World? 
For the rest of the book he keeps trying to start 
and indicating each time the variety of igno- 
rance or disorder or enormity that blocks 
progress. In his exasperation he becomes criti- 
cal or engages in fierce discussion with imagi- 
nary opponents: he turns on himself, he sulks, 
he lunges out desperately. But he never gets 
the novel under way. 

The prose is highly sophisticated. It has 
similar polarities to those set up in his poetry— 
one pole being thick and clotted with associ- 
ations (“Joyce with a difference,’ Williams 
ealls it) and the other pole (see Chapter XVII 
on the Cumberland mountaineers), a direct em- 
phatic racy simplicity. Between these poles 
there are many gradations. 

But, as we all know, sophistication is not 
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incompatible with primitiveness. Williams 
couldn’t write that novel though he can write 
a flexible fibrous prose, and the reason is that 
he is lost in the uncharted American back- 
ground. He is no master of it: it is not his 
home: he is trying to become familiar with it. 
There it is, this huge disorder, this Nuevo 
Mundo that Columbus’s sailors greeted, and 
he, entranced by its beauty, shaken by its quali- 
ties, ferocious or otherwise, but lost in it, 
utterly lost. To write that novel he feels he 
must be able to paint the American back- 
ground: yet he has no pattern for it, only un- 
coordinated perceptions, impressions, contacts, 
only a few scattered things that he definitely 
knows about it. It is the situation of the 
Primitive. Understanding that, we can under- 
stand why Williams sweeps European culture 
so brusquely aside, even though he is well ac- 
quainted with it and responsive to it. Europe 
is not “for us,” according to Williams, and 
can give us only sophistication. Williams takes 
the sophistication, shakes free from it and goes 
outdoors to discover the new terms that 
America may present for old or new values. 
But no sooner have we tried to encompass 
Williams with the word—primitive—than this 
strenuous writer attempts to jump out of the 
circle. Recall that he began as a poet writing 
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under a freshened academic tradition, then 
leaped to the straightforward primitivism of 
Al Que Quiere, turned aside for the free asso- 
ciation of perceptions in Kora in Hell, came 
back, strengthened, to the primitive contact 
basis of Sour Grapes, and then swerved again 
into the chaotic prose of The Great American 
Novel. Late in 1923 he fathered Spring and 
All, a collection of twenty-seven poems held 
apart by chunks of critical, explanatory and 
proclamatory prose. Spring and All is his 
most recent collection of poems and on the evi- 
dence it gives one can say that to-day Williams 
is veritably thrashing about on the plane he has 
hitherto written on. One’s feeling is that 
Williams is determined to fly more swiftly 
and higher than before and that the difficulties 
are numerous, unyielding, and almost intan- 
gible. 

All his poetic tenets and achievements “‘head 
up” in this book. What is new is a heavier 
stress upon novelty and the imagination than 
he stated in Kora in Hell, and a critical stress 
upon composition: and the poetry produced 
under these stresses. 

The emphasis upon newness—it began in 
Kora in Hell when Williams announced “noth- 
ing is good save the new” and attained capital 
letters in Spring and All when he shouts, 
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“THE WORLD IS NEW”—is easily associ- 
ated with his creative mood of exhilaration, for 
to the receptive person novelty is always ex- 
citing. It wakes up the senses and they press 
out the wine which Williams, the poet, drinks. 
But we should remember that time either evap- 
orates the beauties of newness or cobwebs 
them into quaint or wayward conceits or imbeds 
them in the central traditions of literary ex- 
perience: in other words, the beauties of new- 
ness speedily become beauties of another sort 
altogether or fade out. So that Williams’ 
enthusiastic quest of novelty contirlually runs 
the peril of becoming at best a search for poetic 
conceits. 

As for the imagination, one often wonders 
what Williams can mean by it. As a psycho- 
logical faculty, the imagination appears to 
be superior to reason, feeling and action: 
a higher development. Its processes occur in 
a flash, and the word for them is simultaneity. 
The range of its simultaneous perceptions is 
not less than the whole of the given field. That 
is to say, the imagination in a flash takes in the 
whole of a given object—its origin, its history, 
its constituents and relations, its uses, and its 
future: it covers at once all the actualities and 
possibilities included in what was seen. Poe 
had a true inkling of it when he stressed har- 
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mony as its essence and he propounded the 
acid question for testing the presence of imagi- 
nation. But Williams appears to have some- 
thing else in mind when he refers to “the 
imagination.” It is a swift combining faculty, 
a force, a medium, an electricity, that he talks 
about, but he does not indicate what he regards 
to be the laws of combination, as Poe did. 
Judging by the results of his theory—the ma- 
jority of the poems in Spring and All—the 
imagination shows its presence by forming 
unexpected, astonishing, novel combinations, 
precisely the type of combination that Poe 
would have named fancy, since it produces the 
bracing effect of difficulties unexpectedly sur- 
mounted. 

This is an important point. Williams seeks 
not to establish a natural harmonious order 
which covers wholes but an arbitrary compo- 
sition characterized by independence. He is 
attempting to leap straight from contact (sharp 
perceptions) to the imagination (order in the 
highest sense) without working through cul- 
ture (the attempt to grasp reality practically, 
emotionally and intellectually). Thus, to my 
mind his intense effort to expand his primi- 
tivism is leading him back to sophistica- 
tion, the sophisticaiton of a Parisian cubist 
painter. 
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As I have said, he stresses composition in 
Spring and All—like a radical modern painter, 
and it appears to be the so-called abstract or 
nonrepresentative painting of the day that has 
given him a notion of composition. He rejects 
the conception of art as a “beautiful illusion,” 
a “lie,” and he rejects the copyist formulze— 
both rightly. Nature “is not opposed to art 
but apposed to it,’ he writes, but his notion of 
an equal apposition is to purify art by subtract- 
ing elements from it for which nature has cor- 
respondences. This is not the only alternative: 
subtraction is merely fancy’s method for evad- 
ing the difficult and tense labor of apposing 
reality as a whole. 

Nevertheless, in spite of the difficulties that 
a pursuit of novelty, of independent reality, of 
arbitrary composition has brought down upon 
Williams there are poems in this book that rank 
with the very best of his previous work. Poem 
II, a description upon which Charles Demuth 
based a painting, is a remarkable union of sen- 
sitivity and force. The light and movement of 
the major portion of the poem seem suddenly 
to fall, but very quietly, to the center of 
gravity, the concluding couplet. One might 
say that before our eyes these flowers re- 
verse the usual process of growth and take root 
last. 
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Pink confused with white 
flowers and flowers reversed 
take and spill the shaded flame 
darting it back 

into the lamp’s horn 


petals aslant with mauve 


red where in whorls 
petal lays its glow upon petal 
round flamegreen throats 


petals radiant with transpiercing light 
contending 
above 
the leaves 
reaching up their modest green 
from the pot’s rim 


and there wholly dark, the pot 
gay with rough moss. 

If Williams’ latest words as a poet show him 
trying to transcend primitivism and actually 
verging toward a sophisticated fancifulness— 
to repeat, the arbitrary purity of “independent” 
compositions, when compared to the organic 
purity of a complete apprehension of actuality 
in all its phases and relations (so seldom 
achieved!), is fancy—his latest writing in 
prose is a vault back to an intransigent primi- 
tivism. 

The logic of Williams’ position obliged him 
first to study American history and then to 
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vivify it, particularly its heroes, as he has done 
in In the American Grain (1925). He sets 
himself against orthodox history—that is 
stifling and tyrannous to him: on the contrary, 
“history must stay open, it is all humanity.” 
As artist, then, he approaches the American 
past to rename it and retell it in such a way 
that its surge and color, its irony and beauty, 
its own indecisions and suspenses may show 
themselves. But do not think that the book is 
a mere exploit in picturesqueness, for Williams 
is grappling as hard as he can with the diffi- 
culties that frustrated his attempt to write the 
“great American novel.” The past is made to 
put its weight directly and heavily upon the 
present: a vivid sense of historical determinism 
is constantly awake. In the remarkable con- 
versation with Valery Larbaud on early Amer- 
icana which is contained in one of the chapters, 
Williams exclaims: 

“Tt is an extraordinary phenomenon that 
Americans have lost the sense, being made up 
as we are, that what we are has its origin in 
what the nation in the past has been; that there 
is a source IN AMERICA for everything we 
think or do; that morals affect the food and 
food the bone, and that, in fine, we have no 
conception at all of what is meant by moral, 
since we recognize no ground our own—and 
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that this rudeness rests upon all the unstudied 
character of our beginnings; and that if we 
will not pay heed to our own affairs, we are 
nothing but an unconscious pork yard and oil 
hole for those, more able, who will fasten them- 
selves upon us.” 

This preoccupation with the present gives 
the book its drive, inasmuch as Williams, hav- 
ing realized that he has been formed by history, 
feels toward history: it is American history 
with an emotional dimension. 

There were three principal factors. First, 
the New World itself, its geography, flora and 
fauna, its colossal forces. ‘The New World, 
existing in those times beyond the sphere of 
all things known to history, lay in the fifteenth 
century as the middle of the desert or the sea 
lies now and must lie forever, marked with its 
own dark life which goes on to an immaculate 
fulfillment in which we have no part. But 
now, with the maritime successes of that 
period, the western land could not guard its 
seclusion longer; a predestined and bitter fruit 
existing, perversely, before the white flower of 
its birth, it was laid bare by the miraculous first 
voyage. ... 

“Upon the orchidean beauty of the new 
world the old rushed inevitably to revenge itself 
after the Italian’s return. . . . They moved 
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out across the seas stirred by instincts, ancient 
beyond thought as the depths they were cross- 
ing, which they obeyed under the names of 
King or Christ or whatever it might be, while 
they watched the creative New unfolding itself 
miraculously before them, before them, deaf- 
ened and blinded.” 

They came, the Second Factor, the newcom- 
ers from Europe. The Spaniards with a large 
gesture, conquerors, outraging the land. And 
after the outrages, the destruction of Tenoch- 
titlan and kindred slaughters, the land smiled 
them on to an ironic defeat: Ponce de Leon 
shot in the thigh searching for the Fountain 
of Youth. De Soto alone of the Spaniards 
married the New World and he was submerged 
by it in “one long sweet caress” of the Missis- 
sippi. Then the French: Champlain curious, 
exactly noting every detail, drawing colored 
maps—a man after Williams’ heart. And 
Pére Sebastian Rasles, still more warmed 
against the writer’s bosom, Sebastian Rasles 
the courageous Jesuit who was supremely in- 
terested in the qualities of the new environ- 
ment. Also the English came, the Puritans 
that Williams detests. “The Pilgrims were 
seed of Tudor England’s lusty blossoming. 
The flamboyant force of that zenith, spent, be- 
came in them hard and little... . By their 
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very emptiness they were the fiercest element 
in the battle to establish a European life in the 
New World. ... Stripped and little they 
came resting on no authority but the secret 
warmth of their tight-locked hearts.” 

The Third Factor was the Indian, already 
rooted in what to him was an old world. Wil- 
liams does not draw the Indian directly, but he 
repeatedly scores this point: the Indian was 
“right,” he was the flower of his locality. The 
settlers were wrong, for they thieved—‘the 
problem of the New World was, as every new- 
comer soon found out, an awkward one, on all 
sides the same: how to replace from the wild 
land that which, at home, they had scarcely 
known the Old World meant to them: through 
difficulty and even brutal hardship to find a 
ground to take the place of England. They 
could not do it. They clung, one way or an- 
other, to the old, striving the while to pull off 
pieces to themselves from the fat of the new 
bounty.” 

Almost alone, Daniel Boone, “by the single 
logic of his passion,” saw the solution. For 
Americans are not Indians, but—‘“there must 
be a new wedding. But he (Boone) saw and 
only saw the prototype of it all, the native 
savage. To Boone the Indian was his greatest 
master. Not for himself surely to be an In- 
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dian, though they eagerly sought to adopt him 
into their tribes, but the reverse: to be himself 
in a new world, Indianlike. If the land were 
to be possessed it must be as the Indian pos- 
sessed it.” 

Thus, Daniel Boone for the first time be- 
comes a symbol of esthetic and moral worth for 
American artists. Sam Houston receives the 
same honor, his career giving the incentive for 
an urgent plea to American writers of our day 
to descend to the ground they stand on—“It is 
imperative that we sink.” They must go back 
to the beginning and come up from under, like 
Sam Houston. 

But the most powerful symbol in the book is 
Aaron Burr as Williams conceives him. For 
Burr represents to Williams that for which the 
American Revolution was fought and that 
which was squeezed out and dried up as the 
new nation consolidated itself. There was “a 
half-wild colony, young, shooting out green 
wood. England? A dry skin to be cast off, an 
itch, that’s all. There was a deeper matter, 
a yeast in the sap, an untracked force that 
might lead anywhere; it was springtime in a 
new world when all things were possible.” 
That deeper matter was in Burr and he was 
hounded for it. He was an individual. He 
stood out for liberty. He gave and received 
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to the full of his instinctive nature. There was 
purity in his functioning. 

What Williams appears to be saying—his 
psychological reasoning is crude, though some- 
times lit by intuitive flashes to the core—is that 
Burr preserved in his make-up some biological 
essence, unspoiled by sociological touching, an 
essence direct and sincere in its action and un- 
warped and uncomplicated by education. And 
the axiom is:—he who acts according to his 
biologic base rather than according to his en- 
vironmental shell appears to be free. 

Hence, the “teaching” of In the American 
Grain comes to this: know your sources, know 
your ground and your locality, know what has 
shaped you, in order that you may be “free,” 
in order that like Burr you may live essentially. 
It is good psychological doctrine as far as it 
goes, just as Williams’ poetry and prose are 
good up to their limits. But I should like to 
complete my description of Williams’ work be- 
fore entering on the criticism of it just now 
implied. It would be slighting as fine prose as 
any American to-day has written not to give 
a few sentences to the splendor and force of the 
prose in In the American Grain. 

As the quotations have disclosed, it is prose 
with a gusto, prose that puts muscle into its 
stride. And continually the writer of it spades 
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up superb wordings—sentences with a micro- 
scopic accuracy of form and movement, apos- 
trophes and descriptions that attain to romantic 
eloquence. The eloquence, by the way, is a new 
facet on Williams’ style, and frequently re- 
sounds with a dignity and firmness akin to 
some well-written wilderness chronicle. On the 
other hand, there is a full measure of his more 
usual broken impatient hammering at the sub- 
ject and the reader. The important thing is 
that the whole style never loses its propulsion: 
it keeps doing things: it is an awakening prose 
in its effect upon the reader. 

Surely Williams’ savagery is a unique es- 
sence in modern American letters. He has 
perceived his ground, he has made a beginning, 
he is riding the forces of his locality. Deter- 
minedly, he seeks to be a Daniel Boone in let- 
ters, a Sam Houston in method, and an Aaron 
Burr in personal psychology. What threatens 
him—be it puritanic pressures or the hard ex- 
igencies of combining literature with medicine 
—he barks at: the dog with a bone in its throat 
is symbolic of his attitude toward all that might 
interrupt or diminish his poetic pursuit. He 
will go on, so his career to date guarantees. 
But where and how? 

Very little space is required to define the 
range of his achievement. Marathon, we are 
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told, looks upon the sea, but—the mountains 
look upon Marathon. The senses, the emo- 
tions, the intellect look upon objects, but the 
imagination looks upon these: that is, the imag- 
ination overlooks experience. This, according 
to our description of Williams, he has never 
done and never tried to do. Nor will he ever 
succeed in so doing by the descent to the ground, 
the Sam Houston way, unless the laws of psy- 
chology reverse themselves. Not by descent in- 
to actualized and fragmentary resources but by 
ascent into our unrealized potentials does great- 
ness in literature come. Descent gives change 
and renewal, but ascent gives development, and 
it is precisely development that we miss in this 
wholly engaging and very active writer. 

He is potent enough to originate a needed 
school of writing in America, a school that 
will be vigorous and basic, but only basic. The 
school itself will require fertilization by ele- 
ments not in Williams and not peculiar to 
America, elements to which America has not 
attained, elements that come out of general 
consciousness and not from the particular 
ground-contact, if its writings are to span and 
act upon the whole experience of the reader, if, 
in short, its writings are to pass from the cate- 
gory of minor to the category of major in aim, 


scope and power. 
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IN AND ABOUT THE WORKSHOP. OF 
KENNETH BURKE 


ITH Kenneth Burke we enter the work- 

shop of fiction and he shows us the 

structural elements of good stories func- 
tioning without concealment. There are cer- 
tain mathematical propositions, psychological 
concepts, and problems in mechanics which can 
be best explained by a blackboard demonstra- 
tion. In the case of Kenneth Burke’s short 
stories—collected in 1924 in a volume entitled 
The White Oxen and Other Stories—some- 
thing equivalent is really required, and that 
equivalent would be the reading aloud of the 
stories with pauses for the demonstrator to 
point out what the intention in this or that 
passage was and how knowingly it had been 
realized. Since that is not now feasible and 
since I cannot depend upon an acquaintance 
with the astonishing and suggestive stories of 
The White Oxen, even by those who write or 
study modern literature professionally, I shall 
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have to resort to the usual makeshift of quoted 
fragments and plot-résumé. 

By analyzing three stories, Olympians, The 
Book of Yul, and Prince Llan, I shall try to 
reveal the curve Burke mentions in his fore- 
word. The stories “are arranged,” he wrote, 
“approximately in the chronological order of 
their completion, and represent, it seems to me, 
a certain progression of method. In stressing 
one esthetic quality we lose others. I see these 
stories as a gradual shifting of stress away 
from the realistically convincing and true to 
life; while there is a corresponding increase of 
stress upon the more rhetorical properties of 
letters.” Let Olympians then stand for the 
“realistically. convincing and true to life” 
period in this young writer’s swift develop- 
ment. The opening bespeaks competence, but 
neither originality nor distinction. 

“After the Wilsons moved from Edgewood, 
their house was left empty for nearly two 
months; at the end of this time, it was occu- 
pied by a Mr. Beck, who put a little black and 
gold sign in his window, ‘J. J. Beck, Instructor 
in Music.’ Also, Mr. Beck joined the Method- 
ist Church on Braddock Avenue, and gave five 
dollars to the local ball team. When asked to 
become affiliated with the gymnasium, Mr. 
Beck said they were doing invaluable good to- 
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ward the upbuilding of healthy American man- 
hood, but that he personally was denied all 
violent exertion, owing to cardiac rheumatism. 
He gave full assurance of his moral support, 
however.” 

The author has straightway set out to estab- 
lish on his pages a typical American village and 
an inconspicuous music teacher, and both char- 
acterizations are filled in and interlaced in the 
next five paragraphs. Mr. Beck, it appears, 
is excessively timid, or “fragile” as the com- 
munity terms him, mainly because his love 
instincts receive only a solitary and sorry sat- 
isfaction. ‘‘All of which agitations culminated 
when he was teaching the Howardell’s eldest 
daughter, little Dorothy, who was now nearly 
fifteen, and was his favorite pupil.” 

It is spring, and Mr. Beck flutters awk- 
wardly and weakly while teaching Dorothy. 
“Mr. Beck understood fatally that she had not 
responded. ... It was as though he were 
walking arm in arm with a midget.” 

Then they are returning from an opera, Dor- 
othy trying to keep her eyes open and Mr. Beck 
recalling the boldness of the duet. ‘The car 
jerked and groaned through the deserted 
streets. And they passed dark houses, shutting 
away all manner of things; houses that stood 
out frankly and openly, but, within their walls, 
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what slinking possibilities; houses with black 
corridors, with furniture and people in the 
shadows. These were sleeping houses, and as 
secret as caves.” 

The author has a grip on this story. He 
displays a sense of order and economy, and 
extracts from the trivial happenings some emo- 
tional significance by means of an unobtrusive 
irony. Doubtless he could have continued in 
this direction and achieved a certain degree of 
recognition as an able American “realistic” 
writer of fiction. But for Kenneth Burke such 
a story as Olympians was merely the sign of 
completing a course in his self-imposed and 
self-maintained academy, merely the proof that 
he had learned to use a fictional form nearest 
at hand. Now for departures and experiments! 

Written in blunt compact Swift-like style, 
The Book of Yul uses the mechanisms of 
dreaming for the purposes of abstract literary 
fantasy. By abstract, I mean that it is a fan- 
tasy devoid of applications to human problems 
and behavior at large, a fantasy which illus- 
trates almost nothing but a cool and moving 
design—like some machine constructed not for 
utility but simply because its principles and 
operation are beautiful to watch. 

In approaching The Book of Yul, it would 
be a good plan to translate the intellectual defi- 
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nitions in Aristotle’s Poetics into terms of the 
emotions and the sensations, retaining always 
in mind that Aristotle stressed Plot (nowadays 
we say Structure) as the end and purpose of 
writing. Thus, “a beginning,” Aristotle states, 
“is that which is not necessarily after anything 
else and which has naturally something else 
after it,” which means to our senses and emo- 
tions that in his opening an author must evoke 
expectation, imminence, a feeling of something 
coming, an appetite for further development, 
just as a single dark cloud flying toward us 
from the horizon evokes an expectation of the 
ensuing storm. ‘The middle, that which is by 
nature after one thing and has another after 
it,’ demands a feeling of progression from one 
detail to another, a continuity or flow, an in- 
evitable movement, not by any means the 
broken feeling of a string of episodes. It is 
the nature of the emotions to crave finality, 
and an end, “that which is naturally after 
something else, either as its necessary or usual 
consequent, and with nothing else after it,” is 
devised to produce this response: all is over, 
nothing can follow. 

These are the structural elements of a story: 
Beginning, Progression, and End, bound inex- 
orably by transitions and arranged on a prin- 
ciple of crescendo, which manifests most 
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strongly in the Progression. The writing, ac- 
cording to Burke, should always speak for the 
author as follows: “Now I am beginning,” 
“Now I am conducting a transition,” “Now I 
am progressing,” and soon. And in The Book 
of Yul he has labored to make no other state- 
ments than these, arranged in a set pattern. 

“While waiting, two men carried on a con- 
versation that flapped and fluttered like an old 
newspaper. And a third was silent. Finally, 
the conversation gained jin intensity, culminat- 
ing in some disagreeable figure or image. 
Whereat, the third man rose and left the room. 
With us following, for it is he who conceived 
of Yul and the eleventh city. Thus: 

“Three men in a room, towards night”... 
and the first brief scene is now amplified. 
There is a desultory conversation: “Too late 
now, she’ll be along any minute,” says one 
man: a clock from somewhere sinks seven 
strokes into the room: a motor stalls outside 
and then goes on: overhead someone walks, 
“Thump, thump, THUMP louder... then 
THUMP, THUMP, thump fainter’; the 
stage, in brief, is set for the entrance of the 
lady. Then one of the men utters a disagree- 
able image and the third and silent man leaves 
the room to wander in a snowstorm. 

The room and the two waiting men are 
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wiped out of the story. The lady never arrives, 
but, as we shall see, the story does—a dream 
mechanism that is sometimes named a “trans- 
ference.” These properties, therefore, have 
their existence simply to signify: a story is on 
its way! 

We follow the man in the snowstorm, who 
charges up an embankment in the park. “And 
the wind appearing before me, spook, speek, 
spike, spuck, SPAKE, ‘Behold the eleventh 
citee.? And I, answering unto the wind, spook, 
speek, spike, spuck, SPAYACHE, ‘Verily, 
verily do I behold the eleventh citee, for there 
are ten others buried beneath it. Gloria! 

“And then continuing to sing-song the ‘Sic 
Erat, his mind wandered off to elaborate the 
eleventh city. ‘It is in the bottom of the sea,’ 
he thought, ‘and lived in by extremely culti- 
vated fishes.’ ” 

But at this point Burke is through with this 
character since it has carried out the function 
of making a connection between the beginning 
and the central progression, so Burke himself 
speaks: “But I happen to know that it is not 
at the bottom of the sea; or that it is not even 
near the sea.”’ In this granite city there was a 
traveler named Yul and we shall now watch 
his curious adventures. 

Yul does what any tourist in a strange city 
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would do. He sees the sights, traveling at 
first on speeding platforms, and then on foot 
visiting an empty church. He becomes warm 
and restless, and, therefore, removes his cloth- 
ing. “Then, listening with great intensity, he 
thought he could distinguish footsteps. They 
were far away, but hurrying. They would in- 
crease, then nearly fall away completely, so 
that Yul began to despair. But, finally, they 
became firmer ; they were advancing; they were 
upon him . . . and down to one side of the 
altar he saw a form coming toward him. 

“While it was still far off, Yul could already 
distinguish two eyes, which were like moist 
planets shined on by the sun. That is, they 
seemed to lie on the face, with an aggressive 
clearness, while they did not burn but had 
rather that quiet, steel-blue light of a planet. 
Of a moist planet, that is . . . not of some dry 
planets which are like a copper-red spark. Yul 
watched the eyes, as they came nearer to him 
like magnets. 

“And as the form stood before him, Yul saw 
that it was the form of a woman; and at once 
he loved her clamorously. But she picked up 
the clothes which he had thrown off and held 
them out to him, so that Yul put them all back 
upon his body.” 

With what cunning, observe in this passage, 
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Burke has led us, whetting our anticipations 
and frustrating or delaying their satisfaction! 
The lady conducts Yul to the altar, they leap 
over a deep pit, and enter a labyrinth. “But of 
a sudden she stopped and opened her arms to 
him. Yul closed against her, looking into the 
roads and caverns of her eyes. She stepped 
away, tore back her garments with one fling 
of her hand... and Yul crumpled on the 
ground under the impact of his disgust. For 
shining out upon the hairs of the mons Venerts, 
there was a third eye, which beheld him 
steadily and without blinking.” 

But this is not the climax after all, for Yul 
wakes from his faint and threads his way back 
to the church where a service is now in motion. 
Now we ascend through a series of minor 
forms, each one climactic in character, such as 
the “Litany of Error,” the sermon, and, finally, 
the crucifixion scene whose individual cres- 
cendo coincides with the intensest moment of 
the whole composition. 

“The voice stopped; the priest’s arms were 
stretched out in imitation of the agony of the 
cross; music broke out, while at the same time 
a shrieking rose to the right of the altar; silk 
‘streamers began dropping and twisting, played 
upon by lights of all colors. The college of 
priests hurried up before the altar, howling 
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‘Glory, glory!’ leaning forward and bearing the 
crosses of the nine crucified like banners. 
They stopped short before the pit; the music 
dropped away; the streamers subsided into a 
lazy billow; the lights became one penetrating 
reddish purple, which lay in all corners of the 
church like a sunset. The bodies of the nine 
crucified could be seen moving in silence on 
their crosses. . . . The priest, from the sum- 
mit of the altar, gave a signal with his hand, 
and the crosses with their burdens were 
dropped into the pit. For a time they could be 
heard, scraping now and then against the sides, 
Or colliding with one another. Finally, as they 
reached the bottom of the lowest city, faint 
thumps came up out of the pit.” 

The end is now the problem, and it is solved 
by the mysterious march of the armless giants. 
You recall the thumps in the beginning and you 
note that they have recurred in a different man- 
ner as the crosses with their agonized burdens 
have bumped in their descent. Suddenly, these 
thumps are transposed—another dream mech- 
anism, by the way—into an enormous treading 
of ascending giants while the congregation lis- 
tens fearstruck. We are convinced without 
further demonstration that not only the elev- 
enth city and Yul, but the story itself is 
doomed. After this irresistible march, noth- 
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ing, one is positive, exists that before existed 
within the bounds of the tale. 

In writing of Ben Jonson, T. S. Eliot made 
an interesting distinction between “creative fic- 
tions” and “critical fictions.” Such a story as 
The Book of Yul might fittingly be termed a 
“creative fiction,’ for it in no sense criticizes 
or satirizes or explains life, but remains abso- 
lutely consistent with the special logic of its 
own world. Apart from its strongly built 
major form, it abounds in minor forms about 
which one can imagine studious craftsmen jot- 
ting observations in their notebooks. One de- 
vice they could scarcely overlook, and that is 
the means taken to achieve the coolness of de- 
sign which I mentioned. This effect of cool- 
ness is created by a succession of “long shots,” 
by the numerous distant views that almost 
imply the use of a telescope. The account of 
the approach of Yul’s lady, her eyes appearing 
from a distance like planetary lights, is illus- 
trative of the “long shot,” as are also such 
sentences as “the altar, seen far off through a 
cylinder of darkness, glowed with a soft phos- 
phorescence.” 

Burke experimented with other stories writ- 
ten under the general esthetic—art to display 
art—that governed The Book of Yul, no two 
of which, however, were occupied with the 
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identical problem, and rounded off his book 
with a new type of design, Prince Llan, more 
static than the progressions he had hitherto 
written and more influenced by the current con- 
ceptions of painting. I am privileged to quote 
from a letter written by Kenneth Burke while 
composing Prince Llan: 

“Here is why there is so much searching for 
a definition of form at the present time. Once 
the plot always centered around a conflict. The 
scene was set, the conflict began, the big mo- 
ment was the drawing together of the threads. 
This was form. It is the form of all drama. 
In ‘abstract’ writing there is no conflict of this 
nature. The movement is usually a simple 
straight line or curving line. There is no con- 
flict because the plot is the hero; and a plot 
either does things or does not—it cannot baffle 
itself, for even baffling itself is a simple plot. 
Thus, like Joyce, we must turn to the Odyssey, 
or some such, instead of to the tragedy (the 
psychological novel turned to the tragedy). A 
challengelike beginning, and a coda end—and 
in between the main thing is diversity of at- 
tack, turning here and then there. With, of 
course, somewhat of a splurge right before the 
coda. Then one must devote his time to minor 
organisms, trying if possible to make each par- 
agraph a microcosm, with its own formal de- 
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velopment. But aside from the beginning, end, 
and coda, there are, it seems to me just now, 
no other major functions. The rest are simply 
relationships between the parts, such as ending 
a conversation chapter with some speechless 
act growing out of it, or following a letter with 
an image, and so forth. While, of course, the 
letter or the conversation should have gone 
through some still smaller curve in them- 
selves.” (My italics.) 

Prince Llan, embellished with neat “program 
notes,” is described by the subtitle as “An 
Ethical Masque in Seven Parts, Including a 
Prologue and Coda,” the majority of these 
parts being related by qualities rather than by 
obvious progression. JI shall not go further 
into its design than this—for after all the ap- 
proach has been defined, the key given, the 
story is consummately managed, and the reader 
has his own gifts for appreciation. However, 
after glancing at Burke when he is theorizing 
and criticizing more formally than the extract 
from the letter shows, I should like to return 
to Prince Llan and inquire why he refers to it 
as “an Ethical Masque.” 

Burke appears to be destined to become one 
of the most formidable of American critics. 
He has trained himself to formulate exactly 
and clearly. He is equipped with a sensitive 
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ear that enables him to differentiate subtly the 
rhythms of his prose. His sensibility throws 
up images or figures when they are needed— 
“nosing about the teat of classicism,” “just as 
yeast, flourishing in the fruit mash, multiplies 
with ebullience and fervor, until, by its own 
processes, it has generated sufficient alcohol to 
kill it.” These figures invariably enliven or 
flush the exposition, and, as illustrations, drive 
vividly into the reader’s mind the ideas he has 
stated. He is in love with ideas. And he is 
clever: Mencken, he says, “has demonstrated 
_ the stupidity of many a stupidity and has in- 
variably shown that it was stupid.” 

By picking up erudition as he moves along, 
he is increasing the power of his native endow- 
ments and working toward standards of liter- 
ary excellence—based on Shakespeare, Racine, 
Goethe, in particular—standards that he may 
in time be able to objectify. When he is en- 
gaged in technical analysis, he is most expert: 
beyond that, he suffers from the distress caused 
by not having achieved a comprehensive point 
of view. Sometimes he is absolutist, some- 
times relativistic, often he is merely uncom- 
fortable as he shifts among the classical, neo- 
classical and romantic attitudes toward life, 
always avoiding the religious viewpoint. This, 
I believe, arises from a personal dilemma 
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which can be held up to view when we re- 
examine Prince Llan. 

But, though a comprehensive aie of view 
has not been settled upon, Burke’s esthetic the- 
ory is consistent. In his paper on The Corre- 
spondence of Flaubert (The Dial, February, 
1922), he maintains brilliantly that Flaubert 
“was trying by the exercises of processes which 
were primarily intellectual to write under an 
esthetic whose processes were primarily intui- 
tive.” He argues that Flaubert, if he had been 
what he wanted au fond to be, namely, a thor- 
ough disciple of art for art’s sake, would, if 
he were sowing a field in what he considered 
an arresting manner, have sown not seed but 
sand, since it was the process and not the result 
he was stressing. And it was precisely this 
bold step, which, if Burke be right, Flaubert 
missed, that the young American has taken 
in his short stories. In justification of this 
step or rather leap, Burke offers two essays, 
The Poetic Process (The Guardian, May- 
June, 1925) and Psychology and Form (The 
Dial, July, 1925). 

These papers are keen, shrewd, subtle ingen- 
ious, and complex: it is delicate work to con- 
dense them. If one may be permitted to adopt 
a textbook procedure and grieve for it, the es- 
sential propositions may be listed as follows: 
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The Function of Art 


“It is right that art be called a ‘waking 
dream.’ The only difficulty with this 
definition . . . is that to-day we under- 
stand it to mean art as a waking dream 
for the artist. . . . It is, rather, the audi- 
ence which dreams, while the artist over- 
sees the conditions which determine this 
dream.” 


The Essence of Art 


“, . form would be the psychology of 
the audience. Or, seen from another 
angle, form is the creation of an appetite 
in the mind of the audience, and the ade- 
quate satisfying of that appetite. ... In 
information, the matter is intrinsically in- 
teresting. . . . While it would, further- 
more, be absurd to rule intrinsic interest 
out of literature. I wish simply to have it 
restored to its properly minor position, 
seen as merely one out of many possible 
elements of style. . . . The method most 
natural to the psychology of form is elo- 
quence .. . we have made three terms 
synonymous: form, psychology, and elo- 
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quence. And eloquence thereby becomes 
the essence of art, while pity, tragedy, 
sweetness, humor, in short, all the emo- 
tions which we experience in life proper, 
as non-artists, are simply the material on 
which eloquence may feed. . . . Eloquence 
is simply the end of art, and is thus its 
essence.” 


The Poetic Process 


“We can discuss the basic forms of the 
human mind under such concepts as cres- 
cendo, contrast, comparison, and so on. 
But to experience them emotionally, we 
must have them singularized into an ex- 
ample, an example which will be chosen by 
the artist from among his emotional and 
environmental experiences.” 


The Artists’ Personal Process 


“The artists’ means are always tend- 
ing to become ends in themselves. The 
artist begins with his emotion, he trans- 
lates this emotion into a mechanism for 
arousing emotion in others, and thus his 
interest in his own emotion transcends into 
his interest in the treatment.” 
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This is, of course, the purest estheticism, and 
estheticism, equally of course, is one aspect of 
romanticism. For all its discipline and order, 
estheticism desires the same result as romanti- 
cism: emotional unity or integration achieved 
at the expense of a possible harmony and 
synthesis with the practical and intellectual 
functions of man. Waking dream... the ade- 
quate satisfying of emotional cravings by form 
... the individuating of the psychological 
principles governing the human being so that 
they may have emotive appeal . . . the artist 
losing his engrossment in his original subject- 
matter to become engrossed in its treatment 
which is designed to produce a waking dream: 
such is the circle of Burke’s thought and each 
segment of it, one sees, touches only the re- 
sponding emotions of the audience. 

Let us grant immediately that he has dealt 
perspicaciously with one necessity of the lit- 
erary artist, but are there not two necessities? 
The esthete really starts with a very precarious 
assumption: that noble and reasonable and 
effective living, which depends on profound and 
accurate self-knowledge, is not the first value. 
He assumes instead that a good life is the 
multiplication of those satisfying emotional 
experiences which contact with works of art 
produces. In other words, he balances, or 
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rather compensates for, the disorder, the unin- 
telligibility, the tedium of much of his life by, 
as often as possible, creating or experiencing 
at least emotional integration in the ordered 
world of art. It may be, however, that the 
esthete, disregarding potential development as 
he does, is merely childishly adjusting to cir- 
cumstance and environment, quite asleep to the 
fact that the part of a man would be the effort 
to master life, beginning logically with a search 
for methods to achieve mastery. But let these 
assumptions lie, the second necessity can be 
established without going into them. 

In his criticism of Gertrude Stein (The Dial, 
April, 1923) Burke wrote: “But Milton’s line 
has something more than Miss Stein’s. The 
significant form is backed by subject-matter, 
and this backing produces a heightened emo- 
tion... if form is sufficient to produce an 
emotion, subject-matter is required to heighten 
it. Art, that is, is a process of individualiza- 
tion; form is general; subject-matter is spe- 
cific.” Then he accuses Miss Stein of ignoring 
the inherent property of words: “that quality 
in the literary man’s medium which makes him 
start out with a definiteness that the other Arts 
do not possess. That is, if the musician plays 
G-sharp he has prescribed no definitions; but, 
if the literary man writes ‘boy,’ he has already 
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laid down certain demarcations.” This is a 
crevice in Burke’s theory, but it lets in more 
than the theory can contain. 

If words have definiteness, then it is an 
obligation for the user of them to ensure that 
his meanings are definite; that is, that his 
words have meanings that are objective. Many 
words, as a matter of easily ascertainable fact, 
refer to nothing. (E. g., “humanity” as used 
by the social reformer instead of “mankind,” 
which can have real meaning.) Many more 
words have at present only varying personal or 
subjective meanings. (E. g., will, soul, “God 
made Man in His Own Image,” love, and so 
on.) The most that we can do as writers, 
until some means is found of giving objectivity 
to our experience, is to formulate as precisely 
as possible our subjective meanings, but these 
subjective meanings are conditioned by what 
we individually are. Thus, the writer’s bias, 
temperament, defects, attitudes, preferences, 
dislikes, exclusions, private psychology creep 
into his work with almost every word he em- 
ploys. 

But what is more, even an esthete purposes 
to make his subject-matter heighten the formal 
effect. In his choice of subject he is limited by 
the range of his own experience, he is guided 

by its nature, and he is subject to its defects. 
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Thus, as in the case of Burke’s stories, the 
reader has data, perhaps unwittingly presented, 
for forming opinions about the author: his 
attitude toward women, the correctness of his 
characterizations, the immaturity or maturity 
of his emotional reactions, the quality and in- 
clusiveness of his understanding, and a thou- 
sand more deductions from his behavior as a 
writer. 

So, if the first necessity of the literary artist 
is objectivity and consciousness concerning 
form, the second necessity is objectivity and 
consciousness concerning subject-matter. If 
the literary artist refuses to recognize the sec- 
ond necessity, the result inevitably will be that, 
while he is designedly making some effects, he 
is at the same time unconsciously producing 
other effects which may vitiate his whole effort 
to conquer the reader. Consequently, Burke’s 
endeavor to make form the major element in 
art is simply the endeavor to choose between 
two necessities, which is impossible, as mathe- 
maticians apparently know better than 
artists. 

It is a grave mistake to lean on Aristotle 
alone. On the other side, there is Socrates, 
particularly apropos our discussion, the Soc- 
rates who speaks on composition in Plato’s 
Phedrus. Taken together, they cover both 
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the necessities presiding over literature, 
whether critical or creative. 

To return at last to the Ethical Masque, 
Prince Llan, there we discover Burke trying 
with some measure of desperation to observe 
the two necessities. For, in its highly fantastic 
way, this story gives a series of variations on 
the theme of monism, a series of disruptions 
by warfare among the head, the heart, and the 
solar plexus (intellect, emotions and instincts), 
and a conclusion that upholds an ingenious 
dualism and cites a “perfect” cycle of human 
activity based upon this dualism—followed, 
however, by the gesture of a fictitious suicide 
of the author at beholding his solution. There 
is a good deal of this story that is profound or, 
at least, has the potentiality of being profound, 
but the dualism at its close does not appear to 
me to require very serious treatment. 

What it amounts to is a theory of balance of 
parts. Man, in Burke’s perfect cycle, simply 
lives in one part after another, but always as 
a fragment. That is, he works on his farm, 
giving his instinctive demands the “right of 
way”; he reads his books in the evening to 
satisfy his intellectual curiosities; he enjoys the 
silhouette of the black hills at night and goes to 
his wife emotionally alive. This Burke calls 
“4 dualism at one with itself, a dualism not of 
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strife but of mutual completions, a dualism of 
systole and diastole.” The theory, however, 
reckons without the psychological nature of 
man who does, indeed, live fragmentarily, but 
by the same token lives as far as he is con- 
cerned without control. And, unless there is 
control, how can the parts be balanced? To 
participate in each activity of a day’s cycle as a 
whole man implies on the other hand control, 
and control means more than a dualism of bal- 
anced contestants: it means a harmony of the 
many regulated by the one. 

But will Burke work in the directions we 
have been indicating? All that can be said now 
is that he is pulled one way by romantic estheti- 
cism and pulled another way by neo-classical 
yearnings, the yearning for some consensus 
omnium bonorum, some racial faith, some 
group of commonly accepted assumptions, upon 
which he might rest untroubled by skepticism. 
But alas! the authorities that might serve for 
contemporary neo-classicism do not exist. to- 
day. The result for Burke is tension of a dis- 
agreeable character, for he does not want to be 
philosophic and he is too intelligent to remain 
an esthete. And, as yet, his friendship for the 
views of Oswald Spengler has solved nothing. 

But, whatever the outcome of his present 
conflict, this, at least, can always be said of 
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him: he writes an excellent prose, he has made 
important laboratory researches and discov- 
eries in the art of composing fiction, and he is 
a fine resistant type of critic. The last is no 
mean function to perform in an era of new 
programs, and the whole is no slight achieve- 
ment for one who is still under thirty. 
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HART CRANE: YOUNG TITAN IN THE 
SACRED WOOD 


A 


OMEWHERE a few years ago Maxwell 
Bodenheim made a good suggestion. He 
blamed critics for waiting until a poet had 

published a volume before writing about him, 
even when, for years perhaps, they had been 
familiar through magazine publication with 
the poems collected in the book and had ad- 
mired them. Why wait, Bodenheim said to 
them, until a publisher shows his approval of 
work that you already recognize as worth 
while? 

Of course, it is the editors, who dare not 
print essays on obscure writers of merit and 
promise, who should be reproved, whereas the 
critics can seldom be said to have a free hand 
in selecting their subjects. For example, there 
are three or four critics who would delight in 
telling as large an audience as they can reach 
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that Hart Crane is probably the most richly 
endowed of our younger poets, but what editor 
will permit them to do so until some publisher 
brings out Crane’s first volume*? 

Bodenheim himself, by dint of building up a 
superficial legend that he is a “contemporary 
Rimbaud,” has impressed editorial powers. 
Yet where in his work is the power, the inten- 
sity, the flamboyant energy, the deep skepticism 
of Rimbaud? When one has said that Boden- 
heim is singularly deficient in rhythmic 
strength and variety, almost exclusively de- 
pendent upon the bizarre or inappropriate 
image, addicted to a rhetoric of ingenuity and 
an esthetic of fancy, one has said all that really 
needs statement about him as a poet. If you 
desire a more complete and more generous final 
judgment, turn to the Dial for October, 1922, 
and read Malcolm Cowley’s criticism. 

Hart Crane is in bold and brilliant contrast. 
Here we are captivated by sureness and deft- 
ness with verbal music and lifted to rapture by 
the gorgeous and evocative images. The plane 
on which Crane writes is imaginative, not 
fanciful, and the rhetoric turns lyrical elo- 

*JT am deliberately letting this essay stand as it was written 
in the winter of 1925. Almost a year afterwards Boni and 
Liveright had the honor of publishing Hart Crane’s first book 


of poems under the title of White Buildings. Of course, I 
was unable to publish this essay in any of our magazines, 
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quence. A totally different and higher order 
of poetry! 

To put the difference in another manner, if 
Bodenheim’s poetry appears to us as just a 
symptom of one more of those petty diseases, 
such as the frenzy of a stock broker or the 
obsession to invent of some mechanical expert, 
by which this crazed animal, man, is so fre- 
quently infected, then the poetry of Hart Crane 
can be called divine madness. ‘For the authors 
of those great poems which we admire,” says 
Socrates in Plato’s dialogue, Jon, “do not at- 
tain to excellence through the rules of any art, 
but they utter their beautiful melodies of verse 
in a state of inspiration, and, as it were, pos- 
sessed by a spirit not their own.” 

What is divine about the poetry of Crane is 
the energy which fills it, that intense, dionysian, 
dancing, exalted energy that by sheer pressure 
lifts him to heights unattainable by less titanic 
poets. But what is mad about his vision had 
best be deferred until we speak of divine sanity. 


B 


Crane is now twenty-eight years old. His 
home until four years ago was in Cleveland, 
Ohio, where his father is a highly prosperous 
candy manufacturer, and from this environ- 
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ment Crane revolted to settle in New York 
City. 

He began to write verse at thirteen and pub- 
lished his first poem in Bruno’s Bohemia: I be- 
lieve he was about fifteen on this always excit- 
ing occasion. At sixteen he attracted the 
interest of Mrs. William Vaughn Moody who 
has been interested by so many sprouting tal- 
ents, and he met Ridgely Torrence, Padraic 
Colum, Conrad Aiken and other poets on his 
trips to New York. But no markets were 
opened for this seeming prodigy nor have they 
since—with the exception of the Dial on a few 
occasions. He has been consistently condemned 
to the small impecunious and adventurous type 
of review: the Pagan, the Modern School, the 
Modernist, the Measure, the Double Dealer, 
Broom, the Fugitive, S4N, Secession, 1924, 
and the Little Review, which befriended him 
very early and is the best known of the group. 
To-day he is literally without a market and 
almost without a magazine of any sort to which 
he might submit his work. The reason is dou- 
ble: the obtusehess of most editors to purely 
poetic values and the actual obscurity of 
Crane’s meaning. 

From sixteen to twenty-eight Crane has de- 
veloped from a rich and almost gaudy imagism 
(see October-November in the Pagan Anthol- 
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ogy) through an elegant derivation from sym- 
bolism (see In Shadow in the Little Review, 
December, 1917) and then through poems deal- 
ing with isolated emotional themes in which he 
was discovering his own music and idiom to 
Faustus and Helen in Secession number seven, 
his first symphonic and “metaphysical” work. 
Since then he has been definitely “metaphysical” 
or “mystical.” One can say this: at sixteen he 
was writing on a level that Amy Lowell never 
rose from and at twenty-eight he is writing on 
a level that scarcely any other living American 
poet ever reaches. He may rightly be termed 
a real prodigy. 

In his reading he has admired writers as 
diverse as T. S. Eliot and Sherwood Ander- 
son. He is passionately devoted to the major 
Elizabethans and to John Donne and William 
Blake. The former have stimulated him to ac- 
quire an unusually thick and resonant vocabu- 
lary and the latter have affected his thinking. 
There is besides an admiration for the works 
of Waldo Frank, a smattering of Ouspensky’s 
Tertium Organum, an attraction for Rimbaud 
which has of course done nothing to mitigate 
his tendency to be obscure, and an intermittent 
devotion to Herman Melville, Walt Whitman 
and Dostoievsky. His few reviews have shown 
startling insights into what he reads, but in 
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spite of that cause one to surmise that he 
does not read critically but rather as a poet 
seeking “shocks” to push on his own develop- 
ment. 

Once in a while Crane paints or makes a 
drawing, displaying surprising native skill and 
reflecting the advanced art of the day which he 
admires. 

Of the poems he has composed there are per- 
haps twenty that he cares most about saving. 
But those twenty should not be lost to Ameri- 
can letters. 


G 


What are the characteristics by which 
Crane’s poetry can be recognized? Beginning 
at the outside, there is metrical range. The 
use of conventional rhyme and beat patterns 
while he was learning his craft, then experi- 
ments in vers libre, eventually the mastery of 
blank verse. Next, the weighty vocabulary 
—words like “plangent,” “hypogeum,” “ver- 
tex,’ “transmemberment,” solid born-Latin 
words stamping out a robust dance in packed 
array. Next, the images, used not for illustra- 
tion, but as symbols, and therefore taking on 
strange and echoing overtones. 
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still fervid covenant, Belle Isle, 
—unfolded floating dais before 

which rainbows twine continual hair— 
Belle Isle, white echo of the oar! 


Symbols and overtones! They constitute the 
living heart of his poetic technic, a technic that 
is carried through and meticulously revised 
until it achieves form, the rhythm and symbols 
“curved and blent.” 

Most of what I have been saying can be il- 
lustrated in the second part of Faustus and 
Helen. The poem as a whole attempts a sym- 
phonic fusion of antique and modern beauty 
and the part I shall quote is a rhapsody induced 
by the “brazen hypnotics” of American jazz 
music. 


Brazen hypnotics glitter here; 

Glee shifts from foot to foot, 
Magnetic to their tremulo. 

This crashing opéra bouffe, 

Blest excursion! this ricochet 

From roof to roof— 

Know, Olympians, we are breathless 
While nigger cupids scour the stars! 


A thousand light shrugs balance us 
Through snarling hails of melody, 
White shadows slip across the floor 
Splayed like cards from a loose hand; 
Rhythmic ellipses lead into canters 
Until somewhere a rooster banters. 
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Greet naively—yet intrepidly 

New soothings, new amazements 

That cornets introduce at every turn— 
And you may fall downstairs with me 
With perfect grace and equanimity: 


Or, plaintively scud past shores 
ere, by strange harmonic laws 

All relatives, serene and cool, 

Sit rocked in patent armchairs. 


O, I have known metallic paradises 
Where cuckoos clucked to finches 
Above the deft catastrophes of drums; 
While titters hailed the groans of death 
Beneath gyrating awnings I have seen 
The incunabula of the divine grotesque. 
This music has a reassuring way. 


The siren of the springs of guilty song— 
Let us take her on the incandescent wax 
Striated with nuances, nervosities, 

That we are heir to: she is still so young, 
We cannot frown upon her as she smiles, 
Dipping here in this cultivated storm 
Among the skaters of the gardened skies. 


It is conspicuous that here we have rhythmic 
subtlety (observe, for example, the opening 
lines: the blare of “brazen” and the sharp tic- 
tic-tic of the following syllables) ; we have the 
weighted, but—thanks to the rhythmic energy 
—not heavy, vocabulary (“nervosities,” “in- 
cunabula,” etc.) ; we have variety of attack as 
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the excitement of the dance rises (exclamations, 
surprises, extravagance); we have, above the 
“cultivated storm,” our symbols in the fourth 
stanza; and in the last stanza, which crystal- 
lizes from the overtones, we are soothed and 
attentive to the young unripened goddess, “the 
siren of the springs of guilty song.” 

An ecstatic shout changing to a whisper of 
worship, humor balanced by a sudden devotion. 
Perhaps Laforgue has influenced the manner 
in which this humor rollics, for Crane has made 
excellent translations of a few of Laforgue’s 
poems, but the essence of it—its boisterous ex- 
aggeration—is native to Crane. 

Equally native and more frequently uttered 
is a tender wistfulness. 


And now before its arteries turn dark 

I would have you meet this bartered blood. 
Imminent in his dream, none better knows 

The white wafer cheek of love, or offers words 
Lightly as moonlight on the eaves meets snow. 


(Also from Faustus and Helen) 


There is furthermore a proclivity to make 
affirmations. This can be most strikingly illus- 
trated if a comparison is made between T. S. 
Eliot’s The Waste Land and Crane’s Faustus 
and Helen. Both poems aim at a poetic sum- 
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mary of our moment, but whereas Eliot twists 
the great curves of the beauty of former ages 
into the mean ugliness of our day and closes 
with a cry of resignation, Crane attempts the 
reconciliation of mellow beauty with nascent 
beauty and affirms a delving upward for the 
new wine. 


Anchises’ navel, dripping of the sea— 

The hands Erasmus dipped in gleaming tides, 
Gathered the voltage of blown blood and vine: 
Delve upward for the new and scattered wine, 

O brother-thief of time, that we recall. 

Laugh out the meager penance of their days 
Who dare not share with us the breath released, 
The substance drilled and spent beyond repair 
For golden, or the shadow of gold hair. 


Distinctly praise the years, whose volatile 

Blamed bleeding hands extend and thresh the height 
The imagination spans beyond despair, 

Outpacing bargain, vocable, and prayer. 


So far I have not quoted a complete poem 
by Crane and since the reader may reasonably 
be expected not to know Crane’s work I shall 
select Voyages III for reproduction, both for 
the gorgeous picturesqueness of its emotional- 
ism and because it is Hart Crane in his most 


recent phase—composer of love songs. 
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Infinite consanguinity it bears— 

this tendered theme of you that light 
retrieves from sea plains where the sky 
resigns a breast that every wave enthrones ; 
while ribboned water-lanes I wind 

are laved and scattered with no stroke 
wide from your side, whereto this hour 
the sea lifts, also, reliquary hands. 


And so admitted through black swollen gates 
that must arrest all distance otherwise,— 
past whirling pillars and lithe pediments, 
light wrestling there incessantly with light, 
star kissing star through wave on wave unto 
your body rocking! 

and where death, if shed, 
presumes no carnage, but this single change,— 
upon the steep floor flung from dawn to dawn 
the silken skilled transmemberment of song; 
permit me voyage, love, into your hands .. . 


But still we have not reached the unique char- 
acteristics of this poet. One of them is an 
extraordinary tension of verse structure, of 
mood, and of thought. The surfaces of his 
poems are tight and solid and his emotions and 
intuitions have pulled taut the leash of com- 
mon sense. In short, his poems are ecstatic 
illuminations, the tensile expansions of his psy- 
chology. That is why they require the close 
application of the reader who must walk in pa- 
tient labor over the ground the poet has flown 
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by his genius. The other peculiar character- 
istic—which I mentioned before and which 
requires no less attentiveness on the reader’s 
part—is the obscurity of Crane’s meaning. To 
delve into this obscurity is to stumble on to 
Crane’s “mysticism.” 


D 


There is nothing deliberate about Crane’s 
obfuscation. It is certainly not due to esoteric 
literary form, for on the whole he is a tradi- 
tionalist in formal matters. Nor is it due, so 
far as I can judge, to any motive of pride, any 
attitudinizing, or dandyism that would cause 
him to make simple themes complex and _ hid- 
den. It is due, I think, to a highly specialized 
subjectivity and to “metaphysical” guessing. 

Of the English poets of the early nineteenth 
century, Matthew Arnold wrote in 1865: 


“Tt has long seemed to me that the burst 
of creative activity in our literature, 
through the first quarter of this century, 
had about it in fact something premature; 
and that from this cause its productions 
are doomed, most of them, in spite of the 
sanguine hopes which accompanied them, 
to prove hardly more lasting than the pro- 
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ductions of far less splendid epochs. And 
this prematureness comes from its having 
proceeded without having its proper data, 
without sufficient material to work with. 
In other words, the English poetry of the 
first quarter of this century, with plenty 
of energy, plenty of creative force, did not 
know enough. This makes Byron so 
empty of matter, Shelley so incoherent, 
Wordsworth even, profound as he is, yet 
so wanting in completeness and variety.” 


This passage from Arnold induced T. S. 
Eliot to remark with truth that it “‘will prob- 
ably be as true of the first quarter of the 
twentieth century as it was of the nineteenth.” 
I have tried to describe Crane as a poet of great 
creative force and potentiality: now I shall try 
to uphold my conviction that, to say it bluntly, 
he does not know enough. 

Eliot went on to quote another passage from 
Arnold and, since this passage bears straight 
upon Crane and his literary milieu, I shall do 
likewise. 


“In the Greece of Pindar and Sophocles, 
in the England of Shakespeare, the poet 
lived in a current of ideas in the highest 
degree animating and nourishing to the 
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creative power; society was, in the fullest 
measure, permeated by fresh thought, in- 
telligent and alive; and this state of things 
is the true basis for the creative power’s 
exercise, in this it finds its data, its ma- 
terials, truly ready for its hand; all the 
books and reading in the world are only 
valuable as they are helps to this.” 


That is certainly not a description of the 
America in which Crane has matured. On the 
contrary, he has breathed an uncritical atmos- 
phere: he has dined on meager ideas: he 
has been stranded in an arid region so far 
as currents of fresh, intelligent and alive 
thought go. 

Yet what could a functioning literary criti- 
cism do for Crane? It would of course recog- 
nize him and thus give him the encouragement 
that a young artist usually needs. It would 
surround him with more stimuli and instiga~ 
tions and at the same time make him cognizant 
of dangers in his chosen direction. It might 
be able to convince him that he should make 
the situation clearer in his poems, that the 
reader should not be compelled to grope both 
for the situation and the meaning. (I am re- 
calling in this connection Recitative in the Lit- 
tle Review for the spring of 1924, in which 
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the situation is very simple, the stock one of 
the poet peering into a mirror, and yet this 
situation can be grasped by the reader only by 
an intuition after piecing together several 
hints.) Probably such a criticism as Arnold 
wrote of would also impress Crane with warn- 
ings against excessive subjectivity or at least 
would force him to reflect seriously befofe 
writing such poems as Passage. That is, he 
would feel the need of rendering justice to 
his subject-matter and he would not feel as 
free as he does at present to invest it with 
private feelings and associations and magnifi- 
cations. 

But it is idle to discuss what the effect upon 
Crane would be were he more fortunately en- 
vironed. What he is, is a “mystic” on the loose 
and I, it seems, shall have to do my best to keep 
up with him. 


There is the world dimensional 
For those untwisted by the love 
Of things irreconcilable. ... 


but Crane cannot keep inside this apparently 
snug world. “Smutty wings flash out equivoca- 
tions” and he hears in alternating bells “all 
hours clapped dense into a single stride.” Now 
and then there is a vision: 
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Then in the circuit calm of one vast coil, 

Its lashings charmed and malice reconciled, 
Frosted eyes there were that lifted altars; 
And silent answers crept across the stars. 


I do not know how to present his “mysticism” 
any clearer than this and perhaps I had better 
drop the word altogether. There is no system, 
but only this: a doubt of the truth of the ap- 
pearances which the world shows us and 
intuitions of higher dimensions, of the dimen- 
sional character of time in particular, of hidden 
forces, of an ultimate “circuit calm of one vast 
coil,” and so on. Just as the symbol and its 
overtones are the heart of his technic, so are 
his intuitions at the heart of his meaning. 

But we know that intuitions, while valuable, 
are allied to guessing. We know that intui- 
tions may be mistaken or even diseased. We 
know that something must be added to them— 
and that is certitude—to make them knowledge. 
There is the possibility, and by no means an 
improbable one, that one’s, shall we say cosmic, 
intuitions may be merely furtive Peeping Tom 
glimpses through a smutted windowpane at 
the universe. That at least is the risk Hart 
Crane is taking, and that is the risk any gifted 
inspired and possessed writer takes. The risk 
of bringing back a distorted and poorly 
glimpsed vision. What is more, such intui- 
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tions and ecstasies and visions are very hard 
to scrutinize with detachment. One writes, in 
fact, too spontaneously about them: one is 
sometimes identified with them and sometimes 
outside, but always carried blindly along with 
them. 
_ And yet there is something more about the 
quality of Crane’s emotions that causes won- 
der and speculation. I do not dare to say what 
it is, but it is as though Crane accidentally 
tapped some potential reservoir of emotions, 
purer and higher than those with which we are 
ordinarily familiar. We are ignorant as to 
just what the frame of human psychology in- 
cludes as potentials, and it may be that emotions 
of another order, dormant in most of us, some- 
how break through into activity in certain 
poetry and produce a rare literary experience. 
But if this be so, it is equally true that Crane 
cannot maintain his feelings on this plane. He 
drops off until fortune gives him another ec- 
stasy after which in turn he slumps. That, I 
take it, accounts for a tendency in his writing 
to oscillate between a description of his per- 
sonal wretchedness of life and the moments of 
supernal beauty he experiences. This sort of 
psychological game Verlaine played to exhaus- 
tion and a young poet might well shudder from 
repeating it. 
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To be divinely mad is to be a titan, storming 
upward by sheer energy toward a heaven that 
is intuited but not known. But, on the other 
hand, there is divine sanity with Plato, a phi- 
losopher who it is often said wrote like a poet, 
as its exemplar. Divine sanity places the em- 
phasis upon procedure, upon the perfection of 
the individual for knowing, upon the organiza- 
tion of what the individual knows, upon the 
steady viewing of wholes. And if Plato was 
not a god, at least he was godlike in his ob- 
jectivity and impartiality, at least the emotions 
he felt sprang from the contemplation of what 
can more plausibly be considered knowledge 
than speculations. A genuine metaphysical 
poetry will originate in our era when an in- 
dividual poet is stirred by large and true facts, 
and until then we shall have but lyrical pyro- 
technics in the void of man’s ignorance. 

From this point of view, great poetry is an 
addition to wisdom, since it springs from wis- 
dom. Whereas most poetry, including Crane’s, 
is on the terrestrial side of knowledge and 
hence short of wisdom, since the latter is but 
the realization of knowledge. 
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THE SIGNIFICANCE OF JEAN TOOMER 
A 


HERE can be no question of Jean Too- 

mer’s skill as a literary craftsman. A 

writer who can combine vowels and liquids 
to form a cadence like “she was as innocently 
lovely as a November cotton flower” has a 
subtle command of word-music. And a writer 
who can break the boundaries of the sentence, 
interrupt the placement of a fact with a lyrical 
cry, and yet hold both his fact and his exclama- 
tion to a single welded meaning as in the ex- 
pression: “A single room held down to earth 
...O fly away to Jesus ... by a leaning 
chimney . . .” is assuredly at home in the lan- 
guage and therefore is assuredly free to experi- 
ment and invent. Toomer has found his own 
speech, now swift and clipped for violent nar- 
rative action, now languorous and dragging 
for specific characterizing purposes, and now 
lean and sinuous for the exposition of ideas, 
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but always cadenced to accord with an un- 
usually sensitive ear. 

It is interesting to know that Toomer, before 
he began to write, thought of becoming a com- 
poser. One might have guessed it from the 
fact that the early sketches in Cane (1923) de- 
pend fully as much upon a musical unity as 
upon a literary unity. Karintha, for example, 
opens with a song, presents a theme, breaks into 
song, develops the theme, sings again, drops 
back into prose, and dies away ina song. But 
in it certain narrative functions—one might 
mention that lying back of the bald statement, 
“This interest of the male, who wishes to ripen 
a growing thing too soon, could mean no good 
to her”—are left undeveloped. Were it not 
for the songs, the piece could scarcely exist. 

But electing to write Toomer was too canny 
to try to carry literature further into music 
than this. Cane is, from one point of view, the 
record of his search for suitable literary forms. 
We can see him seeking guidance and in several 
of the stories, notably Fern and Avey, it is 
the hand of Sherwood Anderson that he takes 
hold. But Anderson leads toward formless- 
ness and Toomer shakes him off for Waldo 
Frank in such pieces as Theatre where the de- 
sign becomes clear and the parts are held ina 
vital esthetic union. Finally, he breaks through 
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in a free dramatic form of his own, the play 
Kabnis which still awaits production by an 
American theater that cries for good native 
drama and yet lacks the wit ‘to perceive the 
talent of Toomer. 

The form of Kabnis is a steep slope down- 
ward. In the first scene Ralph Kabnis, a 
neurotic educated negro who has returned to 
Georgia from the North, stands on the top of 
the slope and delivers a monologue, which re- 
veals his character as that of a frustrated 
lyricist. In scene two he begins to fall in the 
direction of his weaknesses, in scene three there 
occurs an opportunity to check his descent, but 
his momentum carries him straight past it, and 
in the remaining scenes he lands in a cellar of 
debauchery. ‘The action of the play then is 
linear, but what Kabnis falls through is a rich 
milieu composed of a symbolic ancient negro 
who has experienced slavery, an honest craft- 
loving wheelwright, a bourgeois school super- 
visor, a clear-headed forceful radical black, a 
couple of prostitutes, a church audience, a min- 
ister, and little Carrie K., fresh symbol of a 
possible future. Toomer’s formal achievement 
is just this: to utilize a milieu and a character, 
the first as a dense living slope, the second as 
a swiftly descending point tracing out a line 
of action upon the first. 
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It is necessary and important that an artist 
should be in command of his tools, but if we 
feel that craftsmanship is only a means to an 
end, we must proceed to inquire what end 
Toomer’s skill was designed to suit. 


B 


Cane is the projection of a vivid personality. 
What the fundamental motives were that im- 
pelled this projection we cannot say, but we can 
pick out a few probably subsidiary motives that 
will perhaps indicate Toomer’s status at the 
moment he completed Cane. Clearly, he de- 
sired to make contact with his hereditary roots - 
in the Southland. One of the poems in Cane 
is an unmistakable recognition of this de- 
sire. 


O land and soil, red soil and sweet-gum tree, 
So scant of grass, so profligate of pines, 
Now just before an epoch’s sun declines 
Thy son, in time, I have returned to thee, 
Thy son, I have in time returned to thee. 


From this one infers a preceding period of 

shifting and drifting without settled harborage. 

Weary of homeless waters, he turns back to 

the ancestral soil, opens himself to its folk art 

and its folk ways, tries to find his roots, his 
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origins. It is a step toward the definition of 
himself. 

What can we add to this purpose? We can 
say that Toomer makes a very full response to 
life, a response that is both robust and sensi- 
tive, and we can say, to use the conventional 
phrase, that he “accepts life.” It is plain that 
he has strong instincts, welling and deep and 
delicate emotions, and a discriminating and 
analytical intellect (more fully revealed in his 
critical work); and these are all keenly aware 
of life. This life that floods in upon his psy- 
chology Toomer finds to be potent and sweet, 
colorful and singing, interesting and puzzling, 
pathetic and worthy of respect; he is able to 
accept it,—perhaps because his survey of it 
shows it to be beautiful and mysterious. At 
any rate, the only fully adumbrated attitude in 
Cane is that of the spectatorial artist. But 
that raises the question: Under what circum- 
stances can the artist be a spectator? 


c 


To be a spectator one must have a firm and 
fixed point of vantage. Where can such a 
point be found to-day? Our social framework 
is admittedly unsettled, but it is less generally 
perceived that culturally we are being blown 
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into chaos. Our heritage came from Judea, 
Greece and Rome, and to that heritage we have 
added science. To-day, it needs but a glance 
at the vitality of the early Christians and at 
the legalism and stupor of the modern church 
to realize that something basic and essential has 
passed away from Christianity. From the tes- 
timony of the humanists themselves we are 
entitled to conclude that humanism is in decay. 
And science, upon which the nineteenth century 
depended, has turned to inner conflict, uncer- 
tainty and groping. In short, the Occidental 
world now has no one body of common experi- 
ence, no ancestral faith, no principle of unifica- 
tion, put it how you will, to which men every- 
where may make,appeal and upon which the 
spectatorial artist might situate himself. The 
great movement of the last few centuries has 
been romanticism which has glorified personal 
uniqueness and universal flux and has driven 
us all away from any possible center of human 
experience. Born into such circumstances, 
what is the artist to do? He must choose to 
work either toward integration or toward dis- 
integration. 

Nietzsche, it should be recalled, looked upon 
artists as casters of glamour over progression 
and retrogression alike. That is, by virtue of 
their magic they could glorify either, they could 
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be either saviors or betrayers. An artist who 
does not care where the lure and grace that he 
sheds over objects lead his entranced followers 
naturally will not inquire very deeply into the 
purpose for creation. He creates beauty and 
lets truth and goodness go hang. But an artist 
who feels that his gifts entail a grave responsi- 
bility, who wishes to fight on the side of life 
abundant rather than for life deficient, must 
pause and seek the answers to certain questions. 
What is the function of man? What are the 
potentials of man and what may he become? 
What is experience and what is knowledge? 
What is the world? 


D 


* 


The significance of Jean Toomer lies in his 
strenuous attempt to answer these questions. 
Shortly after writing Cane, he formed two con- 
victions. One was that the modern world is 
a veritable chaos and the other was that in a 
disrupted age the first duty of the artist is to 
unify himself. Having achieved personal 
wholeness, then perhaps he would possess an 
attitude that would not be merely a reaction to 
. the circumstances of modernity, merely a re- 
flection of the life about him, but would be an 
attitude that could act upon modernity, dissolve 
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away the remainder of an old slope of con- 
sciousness, and plant the seeds for a new slope. 

So he turned to an intensive study of his 
own psychology. He sifted psychoanalysis 
for what minute grains of truth it might sup- 
ply, and he underwent the training for “con- 
scious control of the body” prescribed by 
F. Matthias Alexander. Then he spent a sum- 
mer at the Gurdjieff Institute, Fontainebleau, 
France, where he obtained what he regards as 
the best method for his quest. We should note 
that his search is distinguished from that of 
many other American artists (Sherwood An- 
derson may be cited as typical) by its positive 
scientific character. These others work from 
a disgust or a negation. They cut loose from 
something they abhor and, unprovided with any 
method, drift aimlessly in search of a leaven 
which somewhere, somehow, will heal. Toomer 
has a method and an aim, and he devotes his 
whole time and energy to them. In his own 
words, this is what he is doing: “Iam. What 
I am and what I may become I am trying to 
find out.” 

He is a dynamic symbol of what all artists 
of our time should be doing, if they are to 
command our trust. He has mastered his 
craft. Now he seeks a purpose that will con- 
vince him that his craft is nobly employed. 
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Obviously, to his search there is no end, but in 
his search there is bound to occur a fusion of 
his experience, and it is this fused experience 
that will give profundity to his later work. 
His way is not the way of the minor art mas- 
ter, but the way of the major master of art. 
And that is why his potential literary signifi- 
cance outweighs the actualized literary sig- 
nificance of so many of his contemporaries. 
Already there exists evidence, some pub- 
lished and some unpublished, that his writing 
is ascending to a new level. His short story, 
Easter, printed in the Little Review in the 
spring of 1925, outtops any achievement in 
Cane: his unpublished essay, The Negro Emer- 
gent, is a profound exposition of the sociological 
forces which have molded the American 
Negro and demonstrates how the negro may 
set for himself as a goal, not white culture nor 
black culture, but human culture: and his un- 
published book, Values and Fictions: A Psy- 
chological Record, is a remarkable series of 
discoveries of self-ignorance which paradoxi- 
cally is also the beginning of self-knowledge. 
Not easily should we permit Jean Toomer to 
write in obscurity in our literary environment, 
now so a-babble with pseudosophistication at 
one extreme and childish gropings at the other. 
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AMERICAN LITERATURE AND THE 
UNATTAINABLE 


A 


N order to hear overtones, we must first 
strike tones. Facts, or as I prefer to say, 
actualities, should precede speculations. 

Two broad currents of thought now course 

through the Western World. One furnishes 
arguments and evidence of the downfall of cul- 
- ture and may be identified at once if one merely 
mentions the names of Matthew Arnold, Os- 
wald Spengler, and, in our country, Irving 
Babbitt and Paul Elmer More. Some, like Ar- 
nold,; More and Babbitt, have resisted what 
they conceive to be an underlying drive toward 
decay, disintegration and anarchy: others, like 
Spengler, are rigid fatalists: but all are for- 
midable in their presentation of a cultural de- 
cline. The other current announces the signs 
of a revival. It sees in writers like William 
Blake, Fyodor Dostoievsky and Walt Whit- 
man the precursors of a new age: it adduces 
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recent scientific theories to show not simply the 
break-up of former cultural axioms but the 
ground for a new synthesis: it argues that man 
is in transition to a renaissance. 

We, the readers, are similarly divided. If 
we are won by the first school, we may fall into 
a state of pessimism over modernity. We may 
become retrospective and closed to the present, 
defeatists in our attitude. Or, perhaps feeling 
that we can do no more about a cultural winter 
than we can about the weather, we become re- 
signed or find an excuse for irresponsibility. 
If culture is sliding, then slide with it and en- 
joy as we may the descent! In any case, our 
sense of limitations is fed. On the other hand, 
persuaded by the proclaimers of a new order, 
we shall be hopeful, and a-tiptoe with expec- 
tancy. Our sense of possibilities is stirred, and 
greatness, if not already manifest, is just ahead. 
We shall believe in progress. 

Thus are we divided into those who would 
sustain an old order on the ground that it is 
still vital and still applicable and those who 
would create a new order out of the existing 
chaos to which both schools bear witness. And 
rarely is a balance struck between disbelief and 
credulity which is to be skeptical, between a 
sense of boundaries and a sense of expansion — 
which is to reach the end of one’s rope, between 
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an affirmation that takes as its symbols Molly 
Bloom and Apeneck Sweeney and an affirma- 
tion that evokes the Superman which is to see 
man divinized as well as degraded. 

In the end Moby Dick destroyed the ship 
and its crew, and who was left to write the 
tale? In the silence that follows that question, 
we are vis-a-vis the fundamental problem. 
Barriers are true, yet we have intimations of a 
life lived under fewer laws. How then may 
we overcome our present limits and fulfill our 
sense of possibilities? That is the point, this 
growing end of the mind, at which speculation 
has a right to enter. 

Circumstances in America now encourage 
speculative answers to the question just formu- 
lated. Unlike Europe, we were not shattered 
by the Great War but profited enormously from 
it. For about eighty per cent of the earth’s 
gold (with its strange power of affecting psy- 
chological well-being) has been moved to our 
shores. Europe is debtor to us, and she cannot 
pay—not in gold for that is already here, and 
not in goods for we produce more goods than 
we require. Europe then is to be plunged into 
a period we understand from our history: she 
is to live in the wilderness, which means the 
concentration of her energies on the bare ma- 
chinery of existence with scarcely any energy 
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left for dedication to the ends of existence. We 
on the other hand have left the wilderness: we 
have no such problems as face England at pres- 
ent such as a permanent army of unemployed 
numbering one and a quarter million: we do 
not view the sure prospect of frequent riots, 
gigantic strikes and exhausting social up- 
heavals. 

For the time being we have unemployed 
energy which might be tapped for the effort of 
discovering the ends of existence. That is, we 
are, but no thanks to ourselves, in a position to 
assume the cultural leadership of the Western 
World. But do we know that? And shall we 
fritter away the opportunity, thus accidentally 
as far as we are concerned, offered? Or shall 
we try to foresee the responsibilities of this 
role and undertake whatever training may be 
required to play it? 

We have—I believe I am still among actual- 
ities—the “free” energy on which leadership 
grows. And, secondly, we are not crystallized. 
Much of our history falls within the romantic 
period which encouraged disdain for conven- 
tions and traditions and lauded the flux. We 
have never really experienced an imposing and 
intricate cultural order, but we have been re- 
bellious and expansive. Our colonialism made 
us humble and there are shreds of it still in our 
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national psychology, while our later stages 
have induced arrogance. It is, in fact, difficult 
to say where we are at, since we are never at 
rest. Again, however, there is no reason for 
self-flattery. Circumstance has kept us mov- 
ing, yet we incline, like all moving objects, to 
drop into a posture of rest when circumstances 
permit. But what form will that crystalliza- 
tion take? 

If what we are now should become, not 
a movement but a mold, we should in all like- 
lihood be an insane monster among the peoples 
of the world. Our national heroes are profes- 
sional athletes like Babe Ruth and the reigning 
heavy-weight fighter: our advertising hums 
the same tune if one studies it to see at what in 
our psychology it is leveled: the dominant 
American type is practical and little else: our 
popular music excites our motor systems; symp- 
toms all of a psychology which is neither bar- 
barian nor civilized and certainly not complete. 
If it hardened, it would be fragmentary, and 
if a fragment presumes to undertake the func- 
tions of a whole, then a monstrosity results. 

But there is a chance that our liquid frag- 
mentary state would be favorable for the re- 
ception of new master ideas and master 
impulses, should any come to bear upon us. 
Notoriously, we are susceptible to amateur re- 
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ligions and cults and this hospitality has like- 
wise a meaning. Suspecting our state, we lend 
an ear to those who promise a surpassing of 
it. Unencrusted with traditional associations, 
we have some chance of hearing, directly and 
in its pure form, what they have to offer. Fur- 
thermore, being of a practical bent, we might 
even go to work to do something about their 
messages, to make an association between ideas 
and an effort to concretize them in daily life. 

And that is perhaps the only reason why it 
may not be useless for us to speculate in the 
direction I have pointed. How would we go 
about it? 


B 


I would propose first the aim and effort to 
see wholes. We have come far enough in this 
essay to provide already materials for pro- 
tracted endeavor. We began with the general 
situation in the Occident. What is the whole 
truth of this situation? What is it actually 
and, equally necessary, what are its potential 
lines of continuation? The stock-taking of its 
elements, philosophic, psychological, economic, 
social, artistic and so on, has been under way 
for many years. There are many aids avail- 
able for our personal absorption of the total 
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complex of facts, but we wish, in order to see 
whole, in order to include both Spengler and 
the Prophets in our point of view, to know po- 
tentialities as well. 

And at once we are afoul of a very great 
difficulty which is—ourselves. We would be 
impartial observers but we are canny enough 
to know that we are the reverse, full of preju- 
dices known and unknown, defective in one part 
or another of our equipment, thoroughly inade- 
quate instruments for knowledge. We come to 
understand that only wholes can know wholes 
and we are through, for instance, with intro- 
spective psychology. But we also know that 
we are not whole, and here, if we be practical, 
our search starts. To develop ourselves as in- 
struments for knowing, what is the education 
for that? Can we be sure that it does not ex- 
ist? 

The young Greeks who figure in the dia- 
logues of Plato were not certain that virtue 
could not be taught. They were curious and 
excited in their search for teachers: they came 
expectant and prepared with questions: they 
were energetic and purposive in their quest. 
They, to my thinking, image an attitude which 
has become almost extinct in the modern 
world: the attitude of the ardent hunter for 
truth who approaches literature, science and 
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men with an object in view and who zealously 
overcomes the obstacles that bar him from ac- 
cess to what may be known. 

Those, as I see it, are the prerequisites to a 
Renaissance: the wish to understand, feel and 
deal with totalities, and the attitude which 
makes one a conscious active professional 
searcher for the means, the technic, of develop- 
ing into a free and impartial observer. 


C 


In mentioning a Renaissance, J have intro- 
duced the idea of the unattainable. For what 
is a Renaissance? The by-product of a colos- 
sal effort to realize the unattainable. 

We sometimes assume that America will be 
transformed simply by the extension of what 
we already are. We need only grow a little 
more. But what are we now? This is com- 
monly called an age of specialization and the 
tendency, it is often remarked, is toward more 
and more intensive specialization. By that 
route we may become bigger and better cater- 
pillars, but we are not likely to acquire wings. 
While back of specialization, there is type: the 
so-called intellectual, the philosopher, the scien- 
tist making one sort of report on the world we 
inhabit, the artist painting and singing this 
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world in quite another way, the man of affairs 
telling us it is a field for action; and each type 
loud in the assertion of its superiority over the 
others. The glorification of partiality is not 
the ground-song we associate with a Renais- 
sance. 

We think rather of Leonardo da Vinci, who 
was proficient as an engineer, as a painter, as 
a man of action, the many-sided individual. 
We think of Pythagoras, who put his impress 
upon customs, politics, religion, art, philosophy, 
science. We think of men of universal knowl- 
edge, of harmonized development, of great 
deeds, and once more we are contemplating the 
ideal of wholeness. 

It is plausible then to conclude that not by 
extending our present selves but by changing 
them will we begin to move toward a rebirth 
of culture. The Northwest Passage for us is 
precisely that: the passage from being type- 
men to being complete men. But we still have 
to discover that route and there is much ice in 
the way. 

Human perfection is the unattainable, but 
the study and pursuit of perfection is both pos- 
sible and advantageous. 

In order to transfer the problem from general 
cultural terms to the special province of litera- 
ture, take the case of Katharine Mansfield. 
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Katharine Mansfield was an accomplished 
craftsman, an artist excellent enough to be 
overrated, but shortly before her death she dis- 
missed her work with a more drastic criticism 
than her adverse critics had been able to formu- 
late. 

She had decided that “elevation of the pur- 
pose distinguishes literature within literature” 
and that “the greatest literature of all—the 
literature that scarcely exists—has not merely 
an esthetic object, nor merely a didactic object, 
but, in addition, a creative object; that of sub- 
jecting its readers to a real and at the same 
time illuminating experience. Major literature, 
in short, is an initiation into truth.” 

In the light of that, she regarded her own 
writing and found it hopelessly subjective and 
incomplete. 


“T have not been able to think,” she 
said, ‘that I should not have made such 
observations as I have made of people, 
however cruel they may seem. After all, 
I did observe those things, and I had to 
set them down. I’ve been a camera. But 
that’s just the point. I’ve been a selective 
camera, and it has been my attitude that 
has determined the selection; with the re- 
sult that my slices of life (thank you, Mr. 
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Philpotts!) have been partial, misleading, 
and a little malicious. Further, they had 
no other purpose than to record my atti- 
tude, which in itself stood in need of 
change if it was to become active instead 
of passive. Altogether, I’ve been not only 
a mere camera, but I’ve been a selective 
camera and a selective camera without a 
creative principle. And, like everything 
unconscious, the result has been evil.’ 


She explained that she meant something like 
the following: 


“Life can be made to appear anything 
by presenting only one aspect of it; and 
every attitude in us—every mood, I mean 
to say—sees only one aspect. Assuming 
that this attitude is more or less permanent 
in any given writer and insusceptible of 
being changed by his own will, he is bound 
to present only the correspondent aspect of 
life, and at the same time, to do no more 
than present it. He is passively victim- 
ized by the partial vision imposed on him, 
and this, in its turn, is without dynamic 
quality. Such reflections of life have the 
effect of reflections in a looking-glass of 
real objects; that is, none whatever.” 
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This statement as well as the amplifications 
of it which I shall shortly quote can stand a 
great deal of pondering by our writers. It is 
fairly common among us to assert that art is 
a sort of free or unconditional value and to 
ignore the probabilities that the artist who pro- 
duces art is highly conditioned and bound. I 
have in mind one of our most gifted women 
novelists whose life has been painful and who 
resents life, who has a strong emotional equip- 
ment and who is prone to moods of self-pity. 
All this her behavior as a writer indicates, yet 
she continues to speak of the freedom and pu- 
rity of art. Hear Katharine Mansfield again 
on the subjectivity of the writer. 


“There are in life as many aspects as 
attitudes toward it; and aspects change 
with attitudes. At present we see life, 
generally speaking, in only a passive as- 
pect because we bring only a passive atti- 
tude to bear upon it. Could we change 
our attitude, we should not only see life 
differently, but life itself would come to be 
different. Life would undergo a change 
of appearance because we ourselves had 
undergone a change in attitude. I’m 
aware, for example, of a recent change of 
attitude in myself: and at once not only 
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my old stories have come to look different 
to me, but life itself looks different. I 
could not write my old stories again, or 
any more like them: and not because I do 
not see the same detail as before, but be- 
cause somehow or other the pattern is 
different. The old details now make an- 
other pattern: and this perception of a 
new pattern is what I call a creative atti- 
tude toward life.” 


The place on which Miss Mansfield’s em- 
phasis falls is natural but somewhat unusual. 
Most of our schemes for change are designed 
to be improvements in external circumstances, 
in the environment. One thinks of socialism 
and communism in the fields of sociology and 
economics, of ethical and political programs for 
reform, of inventions in writing and the trans- 
fusion of literatures for the sake of improving 
the writer. But Miss Mansfield directs her 
stress upon the psychology of the writer him- 
self and says that there the radical change must 
be brought about. 


For “an artist communicates not his 
vision of the world, but the attitude that 
results in his vision; not his dream, but his 
dream-state; and as his attitude is passive, 
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negative, or indifferent, so he reinforces in 
his readers the corresponding state of 
mind. Now, most writers are merely pas- 
sive; in fact, they aim only at representing 
life, as they say, with the consequence that 
their readers for the most part become 
even more passive, even more spectatorial, 
and we have a world of Peeping Toms 
with fewer and fewer Lady Godivas to 
ride by. What I am trying to say is that 
a new attitude to life on the part of writ- 
ers would first see life different and then 
make it different.” 


This is enough, perhaps, to indicate the enor- 
mity of the artist’s personal problem if he is 
really sincere in his wish to create great art, 
and I shall not go on to quote Katharine Mans- 
field’s stimulating description of the new type 
of fiction which she dreamed of composing. 
That may be found by those sufficiently in- 
trigued with the problem of psychological free- 
dom to disinter the November, 1924, issue of 
the Century magazine and read the article en- 
titled Talks with Katharine Mansfield. 

For us it is essential first to envisage the 
difficulties of achieving that wholeness of view 
and being, about which we are sometimes so 
glib, and then to search for a solution, in the 
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meantime suspecting that identification between 
the artist and the whole man which we, if we 
are attached to the arts, are liable to make. 
Witness the unsteadiness caused by this as- 
sumption in Waldo Frank’s otherwise provoca- 
tive program for a new culture which opened 
his volume, Salvos. 


D 


With a wish for perfection, an attitude of 
search and watchfulness, and a personal prob- 
lem of achieving an escape from our subjective 
bondage, we should have no difficulty in finding 
a purpose, or an object, for our reading and 
writing. That object is to discover a, or the, 
solution. We shall then read and work with 
the determination to understand better the uni- 
verse in which we live, to enhance our being, 
and to live and do more effectively. 

If we feel that we are already on the track 
of a solution, doubtless we are very busy in 
verifying it, but so far as I can judge the gen- 
eral feeling is that there is no solution in view. 
Hence, the question of sources can be raised. 
Rivers, we know, cannot rise above their 
sources. May that not also be true of litera- 
tures and cultures? 

History is a broken affair. There have been 
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great cultures and great catastrophes, blotting 
the former almost completely out. There have 
been lost arts, lost sciences, lost philosophies, 
and whatever our relation to the past may be 
it is certainly not that of “heirs of all the ages.” 
But among the surviving fragments may there 
not be still discoverable the clew to an initia- 
tion into a profound meaning for existence? 
And does not history, such as we have, indicate 
that a cultural development occurred when 
some source higher in level than the prevalent 
culture has been tapped? Pythagoras conduct- 
ing a tributary stream from Egypt into Greek 
life, the Florentines exalted by the discovery of 
Grecian achievements, what are these but find- 
ing a more lofty source? 

Looking at our own scene, it would appear 
that the most imposing critics are those who, 
other things being not too discrepant, have 
been fed most continuously from the more ele- 
vated sources. Irving Babbitt and Paul Elmer 
More, by poring over the thoughts of Plato, 
Aristotle, the Early Christians, the earlier 
Buddhists, have derived a certain power, com- 
prehensiveness and elevation from them, which 
their modernistic opponents, feeding on Wells, 
Croce, William James, Freud, Marx and Dos- 
toievsky, for example, have not acquired. And 
so it comes about that Babbitt and More, in 
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looking at contemporary literature, tend to use 
the criterion of “elevation of the purpose’’ to 
distinguish literature within literature, because 
they themselves have stood a little way up the 
slopes of great mountain ranges and learned 
to make out valleys, hills, plateaus and peaks. 
But I am not launching into a conventional 
appeal to return to the classics. Our eyes are, 
I hope, upon the present and ourselves: we are 
looking to see what we are and what in the fu- 
ture we may become. If we study literature, 
modern, medieval or antique, it is with the 
same purpose: to find a source capable of clari- 
fying our own pursuit of perfection. In doing 
that, however, we must be always on guard 
against an inheritance of false associations, dis- 
tortion of meanings, layers of scholarship, 
variety of interpretations, and so on which have 
accumulated about such works as the Bible or 
the dialogues of Plato. These sources have 
been so often returned to and so overlaid with 
commentations and interpretations that we may 
well feel lost in the maze before we start and 
despair of receiving a direct fresh stimulus 
from them. It is partly for that reason that 
I would advocate a new direction in our search, 
one that Professor Babbitt and Paul Elmer 
More have suggested when they object to the 
arrogance of the Occidental who neglects the 
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experience of half the human race. There is 
the Orient for us to explore and in particular 
there is India. 

For instance, there is a report gaining cur- 
rency to-day that in Indian literature there is 
a colossal gold mine of experience, and its name 
is the Mahabharata. And about the Mahabha- 
rata, one who has dug his pick in it for many 
years, A. R. Orage, the instigator of numerous 
literary talents in England during his editor- 
ship of the New Age, has furnished a descrip- 
tion, a prospectus, which was printed in the 
Atlantic Monthly a couple of years ago. His 
opinion, rendered after a lifetime of hard read- 
ing, is that the Mahabharata is 


“the greatest single effort of literary crea- 
tion of any culture in human history. It 
is difficult for any mind to conceive the 
mind that conceived it; and the effort to 
do so is almost itself a liberal education. 
A walk through its table of contents is 
more than a Sabbath-day’s journey. The 
Ilad and the Odyssey are episodes in it: 
and the celebrated Bhagavad-Gita is sim- 
ply the record of a single conversation on 
the eve of one of its many battles. Char- 
acters appear by hundreds, and episodes 
follow episodes with the infinite resource- 
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fulness of Time. Nevertheless, there is no 
moment when the plan of the work is for- 
gotten. At regular stages, by astronomical 
clock-time as it were, everything is gath- 
_ered together or is reassembled for a fresh 
phase of the continuous history. In the 
interval, relationships have been estab- 
lished between scores of characters, each 
of whom, moreover, has undergone muta- 
tion by experience, yet, on reassembly, the 
whole innumerable caravan is marshaled 
and set off again without the least confu- 
sion in the mind of the reader. Never was 
writer more currently aware of his reader 
than Vyasa, the author. Ganeca, who 
transcribed it to Vyasa’s dictation, had 
stipulated that he should be released if once 
the meaning should cease to be plain to 
him, and he was not released until the end. 
And Ganeca is every reader. 
“Scholarship, lay and ‘occult,’ has in- 
dulged its usual speculations in the mean- 
ing of this Cyclopean monument. It is 
variously the history of a soul in time, the 
history of the human race, the history of 
our planet and of our solar system; again, 
it is the story of the conquest of India by 
the Aryans, or of a civil war between the 
conquerors themselves. Let it be all of 
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these, as their authors agree to disagree. 
Who cares if Homer was a myth or a 
fact? Homer gave us literature. In the 
case of the Mahabharata, as in the case of 
the Bible, the theologians have sat too long 
upon the stone on the tomb. It is time that 
it were rolled away. Taken as literature 
simply, as the most colossal work of lit- 
erary art ever created, its example and 
inspiration are as multiform and vital as 
time itself. It contains every literary form 
and device known to all the literary schools, 
every story ever enacted or narrated, every 
human type and circumstance ever created 
or encountered. 

“Unlike the reading of derivative works 
of art, the reading of the Mahabharata is 
first-hand experience. One ends it differ- 
ent, just as one emerges different from 
everything real. 

“But is it not precisely this that is 
needed for a Renaissance—something at 
once different, real, a new experience, and, 
at the same time, indubitably art?” 


To this exhilarating description I can add 
nothing, but it may have a little interest to hear 
the first impressions of one setting forth on 
what may turn out to be excavations of many 
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years within the stupendous confines of the 
Mahabharata. The epic opens with a mantra 
and the theory behind a mantra supposes that 
an exactitude of a chemical nature can be 
achieved in words. This in itself overtops all 
we have ever thought about the possibilities of 
le mot juste. Then the whole plan of the epic 
is forecast twice, first briefly and then in an 
amplified form, putting the reader in a posi- 
tion to oversee the whole work before he pene- 
trates into it. A state of anticipation is 
aroused by the claims of impending greatness 
advanced at intervals during the introduction: 
the Mahabharata is frankly lauded by its crea- 
tor as the greatest of books with apparently 
full confidence that he can live up to his claims. 
The apostrophes to Time particularly strike 
one with their implications of an exceptional 
profundity, and always one feels that one’s own 
understanding has been immensely overmatched 
by that of Vyasa. Here is a book—it takes only 
a page or two to make plain—that requires a 
quantity and quality of effort for understand- 
ing it that is not habitual to us: at the same 
time, one’s effort is rewarded even at the com- 
mencement by a feeling of grandeur that is 
equally not habitual. 

This suggestion of a new source is, on my 
part, still speculative. I make it because I pre- 
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suppose that those who are enamoured of per- 


fection will be willing to undertake a certain 
amount of work “on speculation,” that they 
will not begrudge an effort that may turn out to 
be gratuitous. For such, the Mahabharata, be- 
ing difficult to obtain in the first place, being 
inadequately translated in several cases, being 
unfamiliar in its mythology and therefore out- 
side of our education, may act as a touchstone 
to determine the strength and sincerity of one’s 
pursuit of the unattainable. 

What I propose settles down to this: a new 
symbol for the youth of America. Theodore 
Dreiser has given us the youth who perceives 
that nature is ruthless, unsentimental, and so- 
ciety revealed is a scramble for power, with the 
rewards, money and women, going to the crafty 
and strong. The battle to achieve money and 
women by preying on the weaker is the theme 
of most of his novels. Sherwood Anderson 
carried the symbol one stage further. His 
youth attained the rewards of such a struggle, 
but then revolted against the material fixities 
of life. They were insufficient and more than 
a little sordid. Something was not satisfied and 
his protagonist turned his back on them, turned 
groper for other values. 

Ts it not possible to carry this symbol still 
further until we reach the man who has lost 
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his illusions concerning wealth and sex and art 
and social reform, but who has turned searcher 
with a vengeance, who is desperate and prac- 
tical, skeptical of himself, energetic to the point 
of gratuitous effort, and unified by his object, 
which is self-knowledge and self-development 
toward a clear but utterly remote standard? 
With a handful of such met in our environ- 
ment, we could begin to hope for a Renaissance 
as a by-product of their main direction. 
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